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CYRUS W. FIELD AND 


HE recent death of Mr. Cyrus W. 
Field, which occurred at his 

house, near Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., on the 
2d of July,recalls an event of importance 
to modern civilization on both its scien- 
tific and social sides. His name has been 
so closely associated with the laying of 
the first Atlantic telegraph cable that to 
mention one is to suggest the other. He 
was born at Stockbridge, Mass., Nov. 
80, 1819. His father, David Dudley 
Field, was a minister of the Congrega- 
tional Church, who provided a college 
education for the older boys of his fsm- 
ily—Stephen J. and David Dudley, Jr., 
who have been conspicuous as lawyers— 
but he was not able, it seems, to do as 
much for Cyrus. When about 15 the 


latter came to New York, where he was 
helped by David, then in practice, to 
get a place in Mr. A. T. Stewart’s dry 
goods store, where he worked for three 
years, beginning at $1 per week, was 


advanced to $2 per week the second 
year, and $4 the third year. Then he 
went into business for himself as a junk 
dealer and paper-maker. The line of 
operation he adopted was then compar- 
atively new, especially that of junk and 
paper stock. He failed soon after his 
start, but went on, and in twelve years 
had earned a competence sufficient to 
retire from business. He was then but 
33 years old. At 21 he had married 
Miss Mary Bryan Stone, of Guilford, 
Conn., who died soon after him, and by 
whom he had six children. 

In 1853, a few months after he had 
retired from business for life, as he had 
supposed, he became interested in the 
subject of submarinetelegraphy. It was 
brought to his attention by a telegraph 
operator named Gisborne, who had se- 
cured a charter from the Newfoundland 
Legislature fora cable between St. Johns 
and New York. A cable was laid across 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence after great 
difficulties. Mr. Field set to work and 
induced Peter Cooper, Moses Taylor, 
Marshall O. Roberts, and Chandler 


THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 


White to join him in the enterprise. A 
company was formed under the title of 
the New York, Newfoundland and Lon- 
don Telegraph Company. But it was 
thirteen years after this before any re- 
sult was obtained. This was the most 
remarkable pericd of his life, for while 
working on his scheme he had to en- 
dure rebuffs of all kinds, and financial 
disaster which would have easily sub- 
dued most men. 

He made fifty journeys across the At- 
lantic on bebalf of his ‘‘ hobby.”” A few 
great men encouraged him. Mr. Thack- 
eray and John Bright were among 
them. In this country he found the re- 
luctance of the investing public even 
greater than in England. After a long 
series of dismal failures, however, the 
cable was laid in 1858. Two ships, one 
coming from Newfoundland and the 
other from Ireland, met and spliced the 
ends together. Messages were sent 
over the cable for a few weeks, and then 
it became useless. 

Undaunted by this failure, Mr. Field 
again went to England in 1859 to make 
preparations for another attempt to lay 
the cable. Mr. Field’s company had a 
nominal capital of $1,750,000, repre- 
senting 350 shares of $5,000 each. Eng- 
land and America granted annual sub- 
sidies and the use of ships of war in 
laying the cable. 

& In 1865 the Great Eastern started to 
lay the cable. When it had been laid 
1,200 miles from Valencia, and 600 more 
remained between it and Heart’s Con- 
tent, it was broken by a sudden lurch 
of the vessel, and sank two miles anda 
half into the ocean. Repeated attempts 
to bring the ends of the cable to the 
surface failed. The enterprise was aban- 
doned for that year, but in the summer 
of 1866 it was resumed. After that 
notable July 27, 1866, when the feat 
was finished, Congress voted him a gold 
medal and the thanks of the country. 
John Bright, in Parliament, called him 
‘*the Columbus of modern times,” and 
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honors of one kind and another were 
showered upon him at home and abroad. 
The schemer, visionary and “crank” 
had become a great man. 

At a dinner given to him by the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York, 
Nov. 15, 1866, Mr. Field told in the fol- 
lowing words how the cable was recov- 
ered in mid-ocean. He said: 

‘*Our fishing line was of formidable 
size. It was made of rope, twisted with 
wires of steel, so as to bear a strain of 
thirty tons. It took about two hours 
for the grapnel to reach bottom, but we 
could tell when it struck. I often went 
to the bow and sat on the rope, and 
could feel by the quiver that the grap- 
nel was dragging on the bottom two 
miles under us. But it was a very slow 
business. We had storms and calms, 


and fogs and squalls. 

‘Still we worked on, day after day. 
Once, on the 17th day of August, we got 
the cable up, and had it in full sight for 


five minutes—a long, slimy monster, 
fresh from the ooze of the ocean’s bed; 
but our men began to cheer so wildly 
that it seemed to be frightened, and sud- 
denly broke away and went down into 
the sea. 

“This accident kept us at {work two 
weeks longer; but finally, on the last 
night of August, we caught it. We had 
cast the grapnel thirty times. It wasa 
little before midnight on Friday night 
that we hooked the cable, and it was a 
little after midnight Sunday morning 
when we gotit on board. What was 
the anxiety of those twenty-six hours! 
The strain on every man’s life was like 
the strain on the cable itself. When 
finally it appeared, it was midnight; the 
lights of the ship and in the boats 
around our bows, as they flashed in the 
faces of the men, showed them eagerly 
watching for the cable to appear on the 
water. 

‘*At length it was brought to the sur- 
face. All who were allowed toapproach 
crowded forward to see it. Yet not a 
word was spoken; only the voices of the 


officers in command were heard giving 
orders. All felt as if life and death 
hung on the issue. It was only when 
it was brought over the bow and on the 
deck that men dared to breathe. 
Even then they hardly believed their 
eyes. Some crept toward it to feel of it, 
to be sure it was there. Then we carried 
it along to the electricians’ room to see 
if our long sought treasure was alive or 
dead. 

“A few minutes of suspense, and a 
flash told of the lightning current again 
set free. Then did the feeling long pent 
up burst forth. Some turned away their 
heads and wept; others broke into 
cheers, and the cry ran from man to 
man, and was heard down in the engine 
room, deck below deck, and from the 
boats on the water, and the other ships, 
while rockets lighted up the darkness of 
the sea.” 

In 1876 Mr. Field became interested 
in the plan of supplying New York City 
with rapid transit by means of the ele- 
vated railroad system. Others had for 
some time been more or less occupied 
in the enterprise, but it was not till Mr. 
Field took hold of it that anybody real- 
ized that this method of rapid transit 
would ever amount to much. He inter- 
ested Samuel J. Tilden and other capi- 
talists in the undertaking, and the 
building of the present main lines of 
elevated railway from the Battery to the 
Harlem River rapidly followed. He 
finally retired from businessin the sum- 
mer of 1887, although he still remained 
a special partner in the banking and 
brokerage business of his son, Edward 
M. Field. The disastrous failure of this 
house last year, and the subsequent con- 
finement of theson in an insane asylum, 
undoubtedly had [much to do with 
hastening that result. 

His was a character that found a late 
maturity as regards its better sides. Af- 
ter his first success in business, the tak- 
ing up and promoting such a great work 
as that of the Atiantic cable called into 
action the best parts of his organization. 
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Naturally of an enthusiastic tempera- 
ment he became more and more ab- 
sorbed in the undertaking as time went 
on, grew, as we may say, to its full con- 
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ception and into better mastery of its 
procedure—and in a full confidence of 
its practicability was willing to risk for- 
cine and life in its accomplishment. 
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TYPES OF MIND AND PHYSICAL CONDITIONS, 
A QUERY OR TWO. 


EAR EDITOR—In the August 
number of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, page 58, under heading ‘‘Men- 
tal Causes and Physical Effects,” first 
column, third paragraph, we are told: 

‘*Tt is certain propensities or types of 
mind that make one person short, an- 
other tall; one dark-complexioned, an- 
other light; one with coarse hair, 
another fine; one strong and healthy, 
another delicate; one predisposed to one 
class of diseases, another to another 
class.” 

Is it not remarkable a subject so pro- 
found as the causes of temperamental 
characteristics, which have hitherto 
baffled the skill of human wisdom, 
should so suddenly find a Harvey or 
Galileo? Stranga, too, paradoxical 
though it may seem, the problem should 
so long have remained unsolved ! 
Combs would doubtless have been glad 
in his day had a satisfactory theory con- 
cerning temperamental causes been 
propounded. 

‘*Certain propensities or types of 
mind’’doitall. Thereit is in a nut- 
shell. 

In phrenological works the faculties 
of the mind classified as propensities are 
the social and a portion of the selfish 
groups of organs. This is mentioned 
merely to help keep in view the nature 
of the ‘* prop2asities.” Webster defines 
propensity as ‘‘ bent of mind, natural or 
acquired; inclination, disposition to any- 
thing good or evil, particularly evil; 
natural tendency, as the propension of 
bodies to a particular place.” 

Propensity, then, may be the cause of 
** original sin,” as well as source of the 
warped, decrepit and undesirable in the 
physical of man—including the good. 


So much for the “‘ certain propensities.” 
It is not so clear as to ‘‘types of mind.” 
Type, according to Webster, means: 

Ist. ‘‘Mark of something, emblem, 
that which represents something else.” 

Mark of the mind makes one white or 
black; an emblem of the mind makes 
one crooked or straight; that which 
represents the mind does it. 

2d. ‘‘A sign, symbol, figure, as cer- 
tain sacrifices were types of Christ, in 
which Christ or the real is the anti- 
type.” 

If ‘‘types of mind” is used in that 
sense, why, it is not mind at all that 
does the work, but something that is 
emblematical or symbolical of mind. 

3d. ‘‘ A model or form of a letter in 
metal, or other hard material, used in 
printing.” 

In which sense the mind must be the 
shape of the body it stamped, conse- 
quently the mind is not habited by the 
brain, but the toes as well, or perhaps 
is not in the body at all—merely a 
stamp. 

4th. The definition given in natural 
history, ‘‘that which combines most 
prominently the several characteristics 
in the form of a group. Thus a partic- 
ular individual may be the type of a 
species, a species the type of a genus, a 
genus of a family,” etc. 

Not knowing the meaning intended 
to be conveyed by the ‘‘ types of mind,” 
for the sake of having the mind impli- 
cated, perhaps we may be allowed to 
suppose it means all there is to mind or 
all there is to each or every one’s mind. 
But surely the writer does not intend to 
say the mind of an individual made 
himself of the configuration of body he 
possesses. Ifso, how does heor she ar- 
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rive at that conclusion? We knew a 
man whose hands and feet were like 
woodchuck’s feet; his knees were stiff, 
teeth fashioned similarly to wood- 
chuck’s. He learned to write with his 
teeth, and became an expert penman. 
His arms and hands were of no use 
except for some one to tie lines to in 
driving. His food was prepared and 
placed upon a plate, when he was 
obliged to eat as woodchucks do. He 
was intelligent, a bright scholar, mar- 
ried, had a family of intelligent children, 
and amassed a considerable fortune. He 
could get about fairly well, but could 
not enter or leave a carriage unaided. 
Did that man’s ‘‘type of mind” make 
make him a partial woodchuck, and how 
should his ‘‘type of mind” go to work 
to restore to the woodchuck what be- 
longs to it, and regain or gain, as the 
case may be, his own proper members 
of body? If man’s ‘‘type of mind” is 
responsible for all the woes he seems 
heir to, what is it thinking of when it 
makes a fellow a woodchuck, or, per- 
haps, tall, raw-boned, with red hair and 
whiskers, when he wants to be short, 
fleshy, and have black hair ? 

In second column, page 58, we are 
further told, ‘‘that the body is subject 
to the mind,” etc., but as the red-whis- 
kered man does not turn his whiskers 
black, we wonder why, until we read 
elsewhere, ‘‘ Thou canst not make one 
hair white or black.”—Jesus, Matt. v., 
36. 

We are led to infer from the question 
asked in the second column together 
with what follows, that mind heals 
broken bones in addition to causing dis- 
ease or health and performing the other 
functions attributed it. Why should 
not the mind heal broken bones? The 
mind that causes disease and health, 
makes one short or tall, dark or light, 
coarse hair or fine, strong or weak, etc. 

To add strength to the support of 
statements already made a final clinch 
is added in the closing lines of the para- 
graph in these words: ‘‘ Whatsoever 


one does and is, proceeds from, and de- 
pends on the mind.” 

While no one would refute the state- 
ment, all process of repair ceases after 
soul and body separate, methinks the 
soul would be in no particular haste 
about making a separation from the 
body in most casesif the mind only 
knew enough to know what it knows. 
As an ‘‘idiot’” may have ‘‘ perfect 
health,” and a ‘‘bright intellect” a 
‘*small, delicate frame” (may we not 
add sickly?) is it to be understood the 
idiot mind is’so superior to the mind of 
the bright intellect that it accomplishes 
what the bright intellect fails to accom- 
plish? As far as broken bones are con- 
cerned, it is well known the bones of 
children, if broken, heal more rapidly 
than do broken bones of adults, conse- 
quently children’s minds are superior in 
wisdom to the minds of adults. 

Page 59, second column, near centre, 
we read : 

‘*There is a mysterious force every- 
where in nature—that greatest of all 
physicians—which tends to repair the 
injuries of every living thing.” 

Then there is a physician greater than 
mind, which just before does everything: 
heals broken bones and is responsible 
for whatever one does or is, be he 
healthy or diseased, deformedor straight, 
short or tall, ete. When the writer says 
(near top second column, p. 58): ‘‘Cer- 
tain mental causes will produce certain 
physical effects,” we will add we have 
also known of certain mental causes 
producing certain physical effects, and 
when the statement is made ‘‘there is a 
mysterious force in nature which tends 
to repair the injuries of every living 
thing,” will add, Amen. 

But when one’s mind makes his tem- 
peraments ; the frame work predomi- 
nant, large joints, massive bony struct- 
ure, coarse hair, prominent features 
with the accompanying predisposition 
to disease ; the vital predenominating, 
grand circulatory system prominent, 
fine digestion, round, plump figure, 
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with its peculiar tendencies to disease ; 
the mental predominating with its small 
delicate frame, sensitive nervous sys- 
tem, large brain, with its” peculiar sus- 
ceptibility to disease, or a balance of 
combination of temperaments making 
a temple for a man to be per se in; 
when mind makes all this, we pause to 
inquire whose mind, and when? One’s 
own mind? If one’s own mind does all 
this, if man’s own mind determines 
whether he shall be short or tall, have 
big feet or little feet, be homely or 
handsome, have a big nose or no nose 
at all, be black or white, freckled or 
tanned, have kinky hair or straight, 
be sick or well, delicate and predisposed 
to one or another class of diseases, how 
unsatisfactory mind is in a majority of 
cases, 

If itis the mind of an infant in em- 
bryo that makes the fatal decision, per- 
haps it may be excused in some cases. 
Perhaps there is Adam enough in some 
of us to lay the blame, if there be any, 
back somewhere—where it belongs—to 
minds that did determine—if they did— 
or, if our minds had anything to do 
with it, not having had much previous 
experience in the matter, could not be 
expected to hit it exactly right the first 
trial. 


The writer's statements concerning 
heredity, p. 59, last two paragraphs, 
from which we quote: “It is not dis- 
eased lungs you inherit, forin that case 
they would be diseased at birth,” re- 
minds us of an article in a recent issue 
of a popular daily, written by an M. D., 
in which occurred the following: ‘‘The 
inheritance of bad teeth is ordinarily of 
a peculiar character. Parents of a 
scrofulous disposition are apt to beget 
children with poor second teeth. To 
avoid the decay of the second teeth it 
is,” ete. Now the M. D. thus writing 
must, according to the statement made 
by our often quoted writer, be mistaken, 
for children are not usually born with 
their second teeth. New ideas are con- 
stantly evolving; if it be true there is 
anything new under the sun, and the 
‘posterity that is to come” may improve 
on the “older posterity,” when those 
who are short and want to be tall will 
do so, and vice versa, or see that their 
children are educated up to it. We will 
not forget the ‘‘greatest of physicians” 
and the possibilities(?) that are before us, 
and will not fail of giving the writer 
credit of saying some good things, if 
others do seem twisted a little. 

Yours for Progress, 
EL. Con. 





HORTICULTURE AT THE FAIR. 


NE of the most attractive of the 
larger buildings in the group at 

the Columbian Exposition will be that 
to contain the horticultural display. To 
accommodate all the plants that would 
show the variety of field and garden 
products in the United States, a building 
of colossal proportions would be neces- 
sary, but that which is now in progress 
will be ample, we think, for the pur- 
poses of an exhibition to contain plants 
and flowers of special interest to visi- 
tors. Horticultural Hall covers a space 
1,000 feet in length by 286 in extreme 
width. The plan of the building, con- 
veyed in a general way by the illustra- 


tion, is a central pavilion with two end 
pavilions, inclosing two interior courts, 
each 88x270 feet. 

These courts are to be beautifully dec- 
orated in color, and planted with orna- 
mental shrubs and flowers. The central 
pavilion is roofed by a crystal dome 187 
feet in diameter and 113 feet high, un- 
der which will be exhibited the tallest 
palms, bamboos, and tree ferns that can 
be procured. There is a gallery in each 
of the pavilions. The galleries of the 
end pavilions are designed for cafes, the 
situation and surroundings being par- 
ticularly adapted to recreation and re- 
freshment. These cafesare surrounded 
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by an arcade on three sides, from which 
charming views of the grounds can be 
obtained. In this building will be ex- 
hibited all the varieties of flowers, 
plants, vines, seeds, horticultural im- 
plements, ete., not only from the wide 
domain of our own country, but from all 
the other lands of the earth. Those ex- 
hibits requiring sunshine and light will 
be shown in the rear curtains, where 
the roof is entirely of glass, and not too 
far removed from the plants. 

The motive included in this feature of 
the Exposition is to instruct visitors with 
regard to the great range of the beauti- 
ful and useful in the horticultural do- 
main, and to stimulate further enter- 
prise, not only in our own people, but 
in those who come from foreign lands. 
The great accomplishments of gardeners 
and florists in the past fifty years but 
point to greater in the near future, and 
the lover of the garden will carry away 
new ideas for use in his or her home 
plot. Perhaps, as a factor of the higher 
civilization, no other part of the pro- 
jected Exposition will prove more in flu- 
ential than Horticultural Hall. 


GENERAL PLAN OF EXPOSITION. 


We have said little about tne locality 
in particular of the Exposition build- 
ings,and, having now some data at hand, 
the reader is given them as far as they 
go. Of course he or she knows that the 
grounds lie in Jackson Park and along 
Lake Michigan, having overa mile and 
a half of lake frontage and extending 
about three-quarters of a mile in depth, 
besides Midway Plaisance, amile long by 
800 feet wide, connecting Jackson Park 
on the west with Washington Park. 
After many consultations, the National 
Commission decided to call in the assist- 
ance of leading architects of the country 
to pass upon the plans for grounds and 
buildings. 

An architectural syndicate or fra- 
ternity was formed of leading architects 
in New York, Chicago and Kansas City, 
so that in the projection of the buildings 


and order of their surroundings a sort 
of national artistic spirit bas been 
evinced. 
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The accompanying map will furnish 
a good idea of the main characteristics 
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of the arrangement of the grounds and 
the groups of buildings. Beginning 
with the main channel through which 
visitors who arrive either by steamboat 
or cars will enter, this comprises a 


contains the Administration Buiiding, 
the leading entrance to the Exposition 
group from the railway approaches. In 
front of the Grand Plaza the basin 
dividesin canalsrunning at right angles. 
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PLAN OF COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


grand avenue extending from the lake, 
and at the Jake end forming a grand 
basin in the lagoon system that will be 
a feature of the affair, and ending west- 
ward in the Grand Plaza that which 


The Agricultural and Machinery Halls, 
that have already been described in pre- 
vious numbers of the PHRFNOLCGICAL, 
form the southern division of the main 
structures,and are separated by the canal 
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extending south, which terminates ina 
court closed by an arcade leading to the 
most southerly building, the Live Stock 
Pavilion. The north canal passing 
under arched bridges leads to the la- 
goon which, with the wooded island 
which it surrounds, forms the main 
landscape of the grounds, and a rich 
nucleus around which the main struc- 
tures of the central division are grouped. 

East of the lagoon are the United 
States Building and the Colossal Palace 
of Manufactures and the Liberal Arts, 
which also borders on the lake espla- 
nade, the main basin and its north 
branch. 

On the south the lagoon affords a fine 
frontage for the Electricity and Mines 
Buildings. On the west the Transpor- 
tation, Horticultural ‘and Woman’s 
Buildings present to it their varied 
facades. To the north it branches in 
two arms, one of these, after passing 
under the bridge connecting the Gov- 
ernment and Fisheries Buildings, which 
it furnishes with a water approach, re- 
entering the lake at the bow of the Naval 
Exhibit, the other winding northward to 
expand into a minor lagoon, the land- 
scape feature of the north group of 
buildings. The centreof notice in these 
is the structure devoted to Fine Arts; 
and flanking this to the north and west 
are the spaces for Siate pavilions and for- 
eign government buildings, the latter 
being grouped mainly to the east and 
south. 

West of the Woman’s Building ex- 
tends Midway Plaisance, an area of 
about eighty-five acres to be occupied by 
exhibits of a peculiar or national inter- 
est; for instance, the Bazaar of all Na- 
tions, the Street in Cairo, the Street in 
Constantinople, the Moorish Palace, a 
Maori Village, Indian camps, cyclora- 
mas, oriental amusements, etc., etc. 
This department will have a novel 
means of transit in the recently intro- 
duced sliding railway or sidewalk. For 
the convenient transportation of visitors 
over the considerable distances con- 


tained in the spacious area of the Fair 
Grounds, there will be an elevated rail- 
way skirting the western line of build- 
ings, ending south at the Forestry 
Building and curving at the north to 
enclose the foreign pavilions in its loop ; 
probably, however, the more popular 
mode of transit will be by water through 
the nearly four miles of canal, which 
will be deep and wide enough to accom- 
modate light passenger boats of all types 
and nationalities, touching at landings 
provided at each of the main buildings. 
With the map the reader will find it 
an interesting study to trace the position 
and relations of the buildings of this 
really wonderful undertaking. 
THE FOUR GRACES. 


Who is it comes when you are sick, 
And holds your pulse a while, 
Then makes a diagnosis quick, 
And with a pleasant smile 
Proceeds to write, in foreign hand, 
An order which announces 
The tinctures, syrups, extracts and 
The scruples, drachms and ounces ? 
The doctor. 





Why puts up the prescription quick, 
And sizes up your wealth 
For well he knows you can not kick, 
You're struggling for your health— 
Who, with an educated hand, 
Compounds the drachms and grains, 
And relieves you like a magic wand 
Of all—except ycur pains? 
The druggist. 


Who is it comes with solemn tread, 
And face devoid of smile, 

And measures you from feet to head 
In a peculiar style, 

And then departs to come once more, 
And bring an odd-shaped box, 

And when a few feet from the door 
Smiles way down to his socks ? 

The undertaker. 


Who is that well-bronzed son of toil, 
With shovel, pick and spade, 
Who, while at work beneath the soil, 
Of death seems not afraid— 
Who serves you last under the sun, 
And asks a smaller fee 
For harder work and better done, 
Than all the other three ? 
The grave-digger. 
CHARLES A. MYERS. 
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A PLEA FOR INDIVIDUALITY. 


N a number of the Ladies Home 
] Journal Ella Wheeler Wilcox tells 
us some ‘*‘Mistakes we Make with Men.” 
She closes her article with the following 
words of advice and consolation (?): 

‘Eternal watchfulness, never-failing 
caution, perpetual tact and equal quan- 
tities of pride and humility, are neces- 
sary ingredients in the behavior a 
woman needs to use with men. This 
should be garnished with gcod sense, 
flavored with coquetry, and sei ved with 
good nature. Andeven then we will 
be liable to make some mistakes, since 
one man will complain of too much co- 
quetry in the flavoring, and another 
will call it insipid; one will say we have 
too much pride to render the dish palat- 
able, and another will complain of an 
overdose of humility; still another will 
think we served our conduct too cold, 
while his comrade will think the op- 
posite.” 

Alas! we are in as sad a condition as 
the poor man in Atscp’s fable. In order 
to please all men a woman would needs 
have Shakspeare’s knowledge of Luman 
nature, Sara Bernhardt's ability as an 
actress, the beauty of a Cleopatra, the 
poetic genius of a Mrs. Browning, the 
conversational gift of a Madame De 
Stael; and, combined with these, all the 
domestic virtues. Even then she would 
hear some man sing: 

“The rose that all are praising 
Is not the rose for me; 
For many eyes are gazing 
Upon the costly tree.”’ 

Cleopatra, with all her boasted beauty, 
could not move the stern Brutus, even 
with hertears. If Shakspeare’s Beatrice 
could step from the drama into real life 
and society, some men would ccmplain 
that there was “too much coquetry in 
the flavoring of her conduct;” while 
others might think Imogen “‘insipid.” 
still others would say that Desdemona 
“did not serve her conduct cold 
enough.’ Yet the Benedicks, the Pos- 
thumuses and the Othellos would each 


admire one of them most. Who would 
blend the characters of these three hero- 
ines into one, if they could? If it were 
both possible and desirable to do so, 
would not a woman having such a har- 
monious character, care only to please 
those men who possessed the combined 
characteristics of Benedick, Posthu- 
mus and Othello? Ualess there is per- 
fect harmony of temperament and char- 
acter in the one, the other needs not that 
harmony in order to pleese. 

There is but one true answer to the 
question : ‘‘ How shall I conduct my- 
self toward men?” and that answer is: 
‘**To thine own self be true.” A woman 
makes her first mistake when she secri- 
fices any part of her individuality in 
order to please. Indeed, she makes a 
double mistake here, for, even if she is 
capable of assuming a character and is 
willing to do so, how can she feel sure 
that she understands men well encugh 
to know just what characteristics are 
most admired by each of them? If she 
judges by their words, she should re- 
member that hypocrisy ‘‘is a game that 
two can play,” and that a man may seem 
to be pleased when he really is not. 
Thus she has sacrificed her self-respect, 
only to win contempt, or at most, a 
fleeting admiration ; for ‘‘nothing is 
lasting which has not its foundation in 
truth.” If, however, he is not a hypo- 
crite, but a true man worthy of her 
respect, and yet she knows that he 
admires a woman totally different from 
herself, this should not trouble her nor 
should she strive to make herself over 
on this account. Imagine a lily of the 
valley changing its color to that of the 
rose, because it heard some one praising 
the rose. Perhaps the next wanderer 
along that path would pass by the rose 
in search of the pure white lily of the 
valley or the dainty violet; and he 
would leave the rose colored lily to 
pluck one which had not lost its indi- 
viduality. Thus the poor imitator would 
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lose the admiration of the one without 
gaining that of the other. Even so may 
astately and dignified woman ora grave 
and quiet woman lose her beauty of 
character and individuality by ‘‘season- 
ing her conduct with coquetry,” or 
rendering it insipid with a prescribed 
amount of humility ; and by striving to 
win the admiration of many loses that 
of the few. 

Shall we then be content with our- 
selves justas we are, never striving to be- 
come nobler, truer and more womanly ? 
Assuredly, we should not. If there is 


any type of womanhood that seems 
highest, noblest, best to any woman, let 


her struggle toward that ideal, unless 
it is one that is entirely inconsistent with 
her own natural organization. She 
should, however, have a higher motive 
in striving to attain to that ideal than 
simply the desire to win admiration or 
popularity. 

If a woman is true to herself she will 
win the respect of all men ; and, should 
she win a deeper regard, it will not be 
founded on hypocrisy, to be swept away 
by the first storm of doubt that assails it. 

There is no model of womanhood after 
which we should all copy; but all 
women should be pure and just and true 


to themselves and humanity. 
GRACIA. 


DANIEL GRISWOLD DERBY. 


HE above-named phrenologist was 

born in Brownsville, Jefferson 
County, New York, June 14, 1817, and 
is therefore at the present writing—Au- 
gust, 1892—in his seventy-sixth year. 
Having lost his mother when he 
was only five years old, his father 
allowed him to go to Northfield, Ver- 
mont, and live with D. M. Lane, 
where he remained ten years, and at- 
tended district school every winter. In 
1832 he attended Newbury Seminary, 
where he remained two years, and where 
he became interested in Phrenology,and 
read the Constitution of Man, by George 
Combe. It was the same year that the 


immortal Spurzheim came to America, * 


and began his laborsin Boston, and laid 
down his life, regretted and mourned for 
by so many interested and loving sym- 
pathizers. Daniel G. Derby was brought 
within the influence of the enthusiasm 
created by the popularity of this great 
man ; and became, himself, so enthused 
with the science that he ‘‘talked of it 
day and night,” to use his own phrase, 
**toeverybody I met, until I was twenty 
years of age.” 

At that time the young man “‘ had not 
the remotest idea of becoming a life 
worker in Phrenology,” but was simply 
an intensely interested young man. 


Finally he visited the phrenological of~ 
fice in Clinton Hall, New York, at the 
corner of Beekman and Nassau streets, 
and obtained from O. 8. Fowler a phren- 
ological description of his character with 
the delineation written, in which he was 
told among other things that he was a 
bundle of energy, with uncommon abil- 
ity in the use of language. 

After receiving needed advice and 
encouragement from the examiner, he 
went to work in earnest, and with a con- 
scientious scrupulousness that enabled 
him to place the science where it belongs 
—on a high moral plane. He says the 
following of himself in this regaid: ‘‘I 
have lectured in all the New England, 
Middle, and the then so-called Western 
States, have lived in Missouri since 1859, 
and during that time have done most of 
my lecturing in this State, and have al- 
ways placed Phrenology on high moral 
grounds, hence captured the religious 
portion of the community, and thereby 
built up my own soul into a higher and 
better life. The strong feature of my 
lectures is and has always been their 
moral force, leaving the people better 
than I found them.” 

While he was in the lecturing field he 
was a persistent and honest worker, and 
although he might sometimes make mis- 
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takes in phrenological delineations, 
which the best of practical phrenologists 
are liable to do, he ever tried to do his 
best. He has one daughter and twosons. 
One son is named George Combe and the 
other Spurzheim. He says, ‘‘Of my an- 
cestors I know but little. My mother's 
maiden name was Prudence Griswold, 
and she was a near relative of Governor 
Griswold of Connecticut. My maternal 


on his farm at High Point, Missouri. 
One letter closes with the following ben- 
ediction : ‘‘ My dear sister, I know you 
are a Christian. You have my best 
wishes for your continued prosperity, 
my sympathy in every distress, my joy 
in every happiness. Let us so live that 
when life’s fitful fever is over, we shall 
meet in the realms of the redeemed—is 
my prayer.” 














DANIEL GRISWOLD DERBY. 


‘grandmother’s maiden name was Anna 
Morse. She was aunt to Prof. Samuel 
Finney Breece Morse, of electric tele- 
graph fame. I have a godly wife, and 
we are happy in our family relations.” 

Dr. Derby was an itinerant lecturer on 
his chosen science fifty years, or from 
the age of twenty to seventy years old, 
whe. he abandoned the lecture fiéld, 
and during the last five years has lived 


The accompanying representation of 
Dr. Derby is thought by him to be a 


good likeness. He has for more than 
fifty years been called Doctor, from the 
fact that he has studied physiology, and 
in all his courses of lectures, frcm the 
age of twenty to seventy, bas lectured 
and given physiological advice, and 
given so much attention to medical sub- 
jects that the editors stuck the title of 
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Doctor to his name many years ago, 
and have continued it ever since. He 
is also called Reverend sometimes, al- 
though he was never ordained, yet he 
preaches occasionally, and has done so 
from his youth—in the M. E. Church. 
By the reading of phrenological 
books at the age of fifteen years ‘‘or 
thereabouts,’’ he became imbued with 
the love of thescience, and soon learned 
that it is based on the immutable laws 
of nature, and of course is true. His 
next move was to learn from an exami- 
tion of his head, under the hands of an 
expert, what was the strength, balance, 
and bent of his mind, and what posi- 
tion in life he could best essay in order 
to make himself useful and fill out a 
rounded life. Hesays: ‘‘That exami- 
nation fixed my destiny in life, for it is 


not probable that I should have spent 
my life in lecturing, as I have, were it 
not for the advice then received. It 
has been a great pleasure to me to teach 
Phrenology. Most persons are gocd for 
something, and the examiner—O. S. 
Fowler--said I had the elements of 
success as a speaker. That settled it.” 

His ancestors were a mixture of Eng- 
lish, Welsh and Irish. Thus, with his 
earnestness, his sincerity, his love of 
the truth, as he found it represented in 
nature, his willingness to sacrifice him- 
self for the good of others, his ability as 
a speaker and his Jove of Phrenology, 
he became a blessing to many, and his 
influence for good will not cease with 
his passage from this life, but, like the 
waves of the ocean, will continue and 
never find a rest. 

CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 





PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER. } 


THE SECRET OF AMY’S HAPPINESS. 


Y friend, the charming Mrs. 
Thorpe, and myself, were sit- 
ting on the wide veranda of an elegant 
cottage, which she proudly called her 
own—and John’s, We were talking of 
times long past, fortwelve years had come 
and gone since I last met her as Amy 
Goodwin, a wilful, obstinate, exacting 
and fretful girl of fifteen years, with a 
most unenviable temper and a shrewish 
tongue that rarely kept silence. 

Her present agreeable manner, happy 
temper, quiet and thoughtful demeanor, 
aud general unselfishness contrasted so 
strongly with her former self that I was 
filled with curiosity to learn the cause 
of this great improvement. Taking ad- 
vantage of a short pause in our conver- 
sation, I ventured to ask her, thinking 
jt might have been the influence of such 


an excellent man, as I knew John 


. Thorpe to be. 


‘*Wou'd you mind telling me, Amy, 
what has wrought the great change in 
your character ?’ 

**You notice’ a change, then?’ she 
smilingly asked. ‘‘I have tried hardto 
overcome my faults, and although I 
have not fully succeeded, I am still grati- 
fied to know that you can see a change 
for the better. I shall be very glad to 
tell you all about it.” 

‘* And I shall be delighted to hear,” I 
said, still hoping there might be a touch 
of the romantic in it. But I was to be 
disappointed. 

‘* You remember what I was at fifteen, 
I suppose ?” 

‘*Perfectly. You were fretting and 
scolding from morning till night, day 
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after day ; were very much wanting in 
respect for your parents, and kept them 
in constant fear of your terrible temper. 
You couldn’t even keep a friend very 
long at a time, and I was foolish enough 
to help you quarrel once or twice a day 
during my visit.” 

‘“You make me ashamed of myself, 
Florence. I look back to that time with 
regret ; but it can never be undone ; and 
I haveso much to do now that I rarely 
think of it. Now tomy story. 

‘*A few weeks after you had gone 
home I was sent on an errand to a 
neighbor’s, and while there I saw a book 
containing the portraits of many per- 
sons, with a short description of the 
character of each. I love to read bio- 
graphical sketches, and expressed a lik- 
ing for the work. My neighbor kindly 
offered it to me to read, and of course, I 
gladly accepted. I took it home, hur- 
ried through my work, sat down toread, 
and, would you believe it, I became so 
interested, that I could not leave it till I 
had reached the last page. 

‘* When I returned this book, I was 
offered another, being assured that IT 
would find it interesting also. Without 
looking at the title I began to read. Its 
style was peculiar. Ittreated of human 
nature in a manner which was new to 
me, and I became interested at once. 
Turning now to the title page, I found 
it a work on —— Phrenology! Do you 
know anything about Phrenology, Flor- 
ence?” 

‘*Very little. I attended a lecture on 
that subject several years ago; but I 
can’t see how a person isto be practically 
benefited by it. Did you get anything 
good out of it?” 

A quiet smile was my only answer as 
she continued. ‘‘I read the book twice. 
It set me thinking. I saw that my 
character was largely the result of my 
own actions. I had thought every one 
else at fault. Now I began to suspect 
that I was wrong myself. I learned that 
any faculty of the mind exercised for 
good or evil increased in power, and 


might, in time, control all else. Such 
great encouragement offered those who 
might try to live the higher life which 
the science of Phrenology opened tothem 
that I determined to become one of that 
number. If I were tempted to unduly 
gratify one of the lower faculties, I 
would ask myself why I had been en- 
dowed with higher sentiments, if it were 
not that they should exercise control 
over the lower. The thought gave me 
new power over my conduct, and I found 
reformation after this plan a compara- 
tively easy task. 

‘* Parents and friends were surprised 
and pleased with the change, lavished 
praises upon me, pointed me out as a 
model for others, until I was becoming 
quite vain of my success in self-culture; 
but this same Phrenology taught me 
that when I had attained the highest life 
possible I had but done my duty, and 
was still unworthy to be called greater 
or even better than my fellow crea- 
tures. 

‘*This led me to a study of religion. 
Bigotry and superstition, ceremony and 
creed had bound me as with an iron 
band. Phrenology broke it and I stood 
free, with a higher reverence for God, 
a greater love for humanity, a humbler 
opinion of myself. I felt that I was 
but one among millions who had an 
equal claim as children of the one 
Father, and that the most degraded 
man was still my brother, the most 
abandoned woman still my sister, and 
demanded of me a sister’s pity and 
love.” 

‘**That is a grand ideal,” I said as she 
paused, ‘‘ one that is seldom realized in 
this work-day world of ours.” 

‘**IT know that I have fallen far short 
of attaining it, and I believe that my 
experience is the common experience of 
all; yet Iam not in the least discouraged, 
for I feel that I have accomplished 
much more than if I had remained con- 
tent with my former self.” 

“I must admit that Phrenology may 
be useful in the way you have just men- 
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tioned. Butis it of no practical benefit 
in everyday life?” 

‘** What can be of more practical bene- 
fit than the training of character and 
the cultivation of intellect and the 
higher sentimeats? And is it not for 
every day also ?” 

‘I fear, Amy, that I am more wordly- 
minded than you think me. Phrenology 
may be good enough as a means of 
training character, but I should like to 
know whether it is of benefit in busi- 
ness affairs and in social life also. What 
has it done for you and John?” 

‘‘For myself, first,” she said: ‘I 
studied uatil I could read character at 
a glance, learned my own mental pe- 
culiarities, and discovered the quali- 
ties necessary in fa companion to in- 
sure harmony in marriage. From 
this it was but natural to create an ideal 
who should possess the desired traits of 
character, and so well had I studied 
this subject that I felt sure I would im- 
m2diately recognize a suitable mate.” 

‘‘Oh, Amy, did any one come at all? 
Most men would fight shy of a young 
woman who knew so much. Did you 
ever have a lover?” I asked, forgetting 
that she had won the heart of honest and 
industrious John Thorpe. 

‘*T hopeso,” she replied, with a merry 
little laugh that brought me to a knowl- 
edge of my mistake. ‘‘But your con- 
jecture is correct. I had very few lov- 
ers, perhaps only one, yet all who came 
were men of good character and fault- 
less reputation. Profligate and disso- 
lute young men of my acquaintance 
sought society elsewhere. They feared 
a discovery of their true character. This 
fact, alone, insured me a choice from 
among the best of men. Several came, 
but no sooner did each declare his pur- 
pose, than I promptly told him wherein 
we were inharmonious and why our re- 
lation should go no further than friend- 
ship. They were compelled to acknowl- 
edge the truth of my argument, and the 
matter was dropped at once never to be 
resumed. Then came John, whoge 


family I knew to be highly respectable. 
He wasan early friend and playmate, yet 
almost a stranger to me at that time. It 
was ten years since I had seen him, and 
when the pleasure of our first meeting 
had subsided I was surprised to find in 
him the ideal which I sought.” 

“Then you began the courtship, I 
suppose! Wasn’t that clever ?” 

‘*T did nothing of the kind, but I 
told father to have him come again. He 
did so. I studied his habits, conduct 
and language, glad to find nothing ob- 
jectionable, He was rather timid, 
lacked confidence in himself, and failed 
to realize his true worth. I talked Phre- 
nology with him, got him interested in 
it, let him read my books, and he very 
soon discovered wherein he might im- 
prove. He came to me one day and 
said: ‘Phrenology has given me a 
higher opinion of myself. I feel now 
that I may aim high, and that I have 
talent and energy enough to carry me 
through.’ I replied that I was glad to 
hear it, and asked him what he proposed 
aiming at. ‘That is what I would like 
to know,’ he said. I gave him a book in 
which the principles of Phrenology 
were applied to the selection of an oc- 
cupation.” 

**It seems curious that the teachings 
of Phrenology, which made you think 
so much less of yourself, should have 
the opposite effect upon him.” 

‘* We were each brought to a knowl- 
edge of our true position.” 

‘*What occupation did John decide 
upon ?” I asked; for I felt that I had 
interrupted her narrative, and wished 
to make amends. 

‘* After much careful study he found 
himself best adapted to architecture and 
landscape gardening. His father, a 
farmer from childhood, had set his heart 
upon making a model farmer of John. 
His mother, ambitious, and possessing 
some literary taste, desired him to study 
law or literature. He had worked on 
the farm, had studied law and tried 
journalism, until thoroughly satisfied 
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that none of these could be made a suc- 
cess When be returned my book he 
said: ‘I have found my place at last, 
and I shall go immediately to find em- 
ployment with an architect in one of 
the larger cities.’ Several weeks of 
earnest search was rewarded by secur- 
ing an excellent position. 

‘When he came to bid us adieu he 
lingered with me a little longer than 
usual. A look that I had never seen 
came over his countenance as he ten- 
derly gazed down into my face, and 
asked inalowtone: ‘ Does Phrenology 
teach the same thing to two persons? 
I suppose that I blushed, for he said 
confidently: ‘I see you understan4. 
Are you willing? ‘I am,’ I replied, 
and we were pledged to each other for 
life and death, for time and eternity.” 

‘‘I am disappointed. I hoped there 
was something of the romantic in your 
experience.” 

‘*No romance, but I am very happy 
and contented. John worked for his 


master one year, making himself so 
valuable that he was then received as 


partner. He built this cottage up here, 
away from the city’s smoke and impure 
air, where life might be enjoyed in per- 
fect freedom. We were soon married, 
and my three years of married life have 
passed as pleasantly as if it were one 
long honeymoon. Here comes John 
and he may tell you the rest.” 

John came slowly up the path, lead- 
ing two-year-old Nellie whom he had 
taken out for adrive. Amy ran out to 
meet them and was hailed with delight 
by baby, and akiss from John. I could 
not help but wish such happiness were 
* mine, and hope that Phrenology might 
do for me what it had done for them. 

‘*Well, Florence,” said John as he 
came up, ‘“Professor Walters lectures 
on Phrenology in Music Hall to night. 
Will you go with us ?” 

I accepted his kind offer will pleasure. 
Phrenology was presented in a manner 
to convince me of its truth and prac- 
ticality. I became a student, and 


although it has not done for me all that 
it did for my friends, I have found that 
to be ignorant of its principles and ap- 
plications is to lose much of intellectual 
life. THALMA THORNE. 
eo .a_____ 
A PROOF OF PHRENOLOGY. 
O it is styled as we find the incident 
related below in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle: 

“George Clarke will be a star at any 
meeting of phrenologists in the future. 
He has proven the truth of one phreno- 
logical theory, though he had to fall 
fifty feet todo it. On February 10th he 
was at work upon a new building on 
Market street when the staging on the 
fifth story gave way and he fell to the 
ground. At the receiving hospital he 
was found to have sustained a fracture 
of the base of the skull, and that part of 
the brain which, on phrenological charts 
is marked ‘Amativeness’ was affected. 

‘*While at the hospital he, in his deli- 
rium, would address the attendants in 
the most loving terms. In default of a 
nurse he would coquette with a chair 
and endeavor to embrace a table. He 
would gather his blankets into a bundle 
and hold them in his arms as if the 
parcel were a beautiful woman. 

**Of his fall hesays: ‘I have heard 
of the thoughts that flash through one’s 
mind during a terrible minute’s expe- 
rience. Thatis all romance. I just fell 
and that was all there wastoit. From 
the time I fell until I became conscious 
at the hospital all isa blank. I believe 
that a death from a fall must be painless 
if one is instantly killed. I had not a 
single thought from the time I fell until 
I struck. If I were about to commit 
suicide I would go and jump from 
some great height. I believe that 
it would be an absolutely painless death. 
The recovering is the worst. For the 


six weeks of my convalescence I suffered 
from continual headaches.’ 

**Clarke is a scientific curiosity, as 
the injury he sustained was of a nature 
to terminate fatally in ninety-nine 
cases out of one hundred.” 
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REV. Z. T. SWEENEY. 
[Described from photograph.) 


HE gentleman whom this engrav- 

ing represents has a very inter- 

esting and remarkable organization. His 
head measures 23%4 inches, which is very 
large ; and considering the wonderful 
susceptibility and vigor of his brain and 
organic structure generally, he has the 
conditions to win and hold a place which 
few can hope to attain. He stands 5 feet 


It will be noticed that the features are 
prominent, which indicates there is con- 
siderable of the motive temperament, 
and combined with the mental they pro- 
duce great activity and endurance. He 
has an easy working organization. It 
is as natural for him to think as it is for 
afduck to swim. He does not have to 
belabor his brain to bring it up to the 
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Z. T, SWEENEY. 


11}¢ inches high, and his normal weight 


is said to be 170 pounds. The mental 
temperament is distinctly indicated. The 
clearness of thought, the active imagi- 
nation, the power to gather knowledge 
and remember it, and the ability to ex- 
press it in excellent language, with 
earnest vigor and radiant clearness, are 
evinced in the whole makeup of the 
head, face and temperament. 


work of life. The flame of his mentality 
is more steady and constant than it is 
erratic. In his mode of thinking, writ- 
ing and talking, he reminds one more 
of an incandescent electric light than of 
a blazing torch that sometimes makes 
about as much smoke as light. 

Observe the length of the head from 
the opening of the ear to the lower part 
of the forehead between the eyebrows, 
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thus showing a very long anterior or 
intellectual section of the brain. The 
perceptive organs are magnificent. He 
gathers facts with readiness and holds 
them by a clearness of vision that makes 
them ever present and ready for use 
whenever he needs them. His Indivi- 
duality is wonderful; he sees all, he 
grasps the data and detail as well as the 
governing thought. He remembers 
places, faces and forms. He is a critic 
of things. He would be a critic of art. 
and an artist if he had the training. He 
has a fine sense of color, therefore in 
his illustrations it would be natural for 
him to draw upon the colored glories of 
the heaven and the floral garniture of 
the earth. Hespeaks and writes as if he 
had been everywhere and had seen 
everything. What he reads he makes 
real, and describes it as if he had been 
there. 

The upper part of his forehead is 
amply developed, showing ability to 
reason as well as to collate and classify 
knowledge. His large Ideality gives 
him a glowing enthusiasm in the 
domain of imagination, and yet he 
holds it in check, he keeps it pruned 
within the limits of reasonable proba- 
bility. He has a trellis of thought as 
well as umbrageous foliage and gorgeous 
flora. Sometimes a writer’s speech will 
gush with‘ ornament, showing little 
logical framework, reminding one of a 
morning-glory vine held up by a decay- 
ing pack-thread, swinging in the breeze 
and ready to fall when the vine most 
needs support. In other words, it 
has ornament without logic. This 
man builds a logical trellis over which 
are spread the vine, flower and fruit. 

His head is high, hence he has strong 
moral feeling. He never is so much at 
home as when he is viewing the works 
of God from a moral and religious point 
of view. He is devout, and capable of 
leading the devotions of others. He is 
generous, inclined to. help those who 
need help. He is firm; he stands his 
ground and feels himself a leader. A 


man with so finea temperament, so large 
a head, and soexcellent a body, with 
culture, has a right to lead. 

His physiognomy indicates ardent 
affection, and so far as we can see the 
back-head it seems to be full. But we 
think his intellectual, moral and 
zesthetical faculties are the leaders in his 
case. We can hardly think of an in- 
tellectual field in which he could not 
shine asa historian, as a biographer, 
in natural philosophy, natural science, 
general literature, art, and also in 
theology. We find masterfu) men 
whose power is rough, coarse, secular, 
sometimes sensual, occasionally devil- 
ish. This face and head will not 
impress any man as being of the selfish 
type. It will impress all men instinct- 
ively that with culture and opportunity 
such a head and face should stand in 
the front rank of human life, that 
thought, progress, refinement, delicacy, 
morality, taste and the kind of inspira- 
tion which leads him upward toward 
the highest and best must make him 
known to his friends as a rare specimen 
of humanity, capable of wielding a wide 
influence of an exalted sort that shall 
be lasting and beneficent. 

NELSON SIZER. 


HE subiect of the above sketch 
was born at Liberty, Ky., Febru- 
ary 10, 1849. His father, G. E. Swee- 
ney, and grandfather, Job Sweeney, 
were both eminent ministers of the gos- 


pel. The latter emigrated to this coun- 
try from Ireland before the Revolution. 
His mother, T. Campbell Sweeney, was 
of Scotch extraction, her father, John 
Campbell, coming from Scotland. At 
six years of age the boy was taken by 
his father to}Illinois to escape the con- 
taminating influences of slavery. He 
attended the common schools—very 
common at that, until he was fifteen 
years of age, when he entered Scottville 
Seminary,to prepare himself for college. 
His father being without means, he was 
obliged to earn the money that took him 
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through college. He entered Eureka 
College in the fall of 1868; but a year 
later, for financial reasons, changed to 
Asbury (now DePauw University) at 
Greencastle, Ind., where he remained 
three years. Shortly after leaving col- 
lege he settled at Columbus, Ind., which 
is his present home. 

When he took the charge of the Chris- 
tian Church at Columbus, in 1871, it 
was weak in members, considerably less 
than 200 membership. It has now about 
1,200 members, and is one of the most 
active and influential among the Chris- 
tian congregations. He has held many 
important positions among his people. 
At one time he was editor of the Jron 
Preacher, a church paper published at 
New Orleans, La. A few years ago he 
was elected Chancellor of Butler Uni- 
versity, at Irvington, but on account of 
failing health he was compelled to give 
up all his work, that with the rest. Heis 
the author of the work entitled ‘‘Under 
Ten Flags,” giving his travels with Drs. 
Isaac Errett, W. T. Moore, J. H. Vin- 
cent and others, through the different 
countries that tourists generally visit in 
making an extensive tour of Europe and 
the Orient. Shortly after President 
Harrison took his seat, he offered Mr. 
Sweeney the position of Consul-General 
for the Ottoman Empire, with head- 
quarters at Constantinople, which place 
he continued to fill until recently. His 
health, however, having greatly im- 
proved during his residence abroad, and 
the calls of his church people being so 
many and so pressing, he resigned his 
foreign position and returned to the 
work towhich he had consecrated hislife 
more than a quarter of a century ago. 

Rev. Z. T. Sweeney is not at home 
either off the platform or out of the pul- 
pit. He hasa natural talent for ora- 
tory, which he has much improved by 
study and practice, until to-day he is one 
of the finest lecturers and preachers in 
the country. His church people are 
aware of his powers, and this accounts 
for the pressure that was brought to 


bear upon him to resign his Consul- 
Generalship and again enter the pulpit. 
Since Mr. Sweeney’s resignation of the 
post of Consul-General the Sultan has 
conferred on him the medal of the Or- 
der of the Osmanich, the highest order 
of the Turkish empire, and fairly repre- 
sented in the portrait. M. C. Tiers. 
ANOTHER PLEA FOR THE CRIMINAL.— 
A writer in the Sydney (N. S. W.) 
Bulletin comments on the fact that 
Deeming, the murderer, requested the 
Australian authorities to give his brain 
to the physicians for examination, as if 
he entertained the thought that there 
was something wrong in his nerve struc- 
ture. This request was refused: ‘‘ Do 
they fear,” asks this writer, ‘‘such an 
occurrence as thit which took place a 
few years ago at Deniliquin, New South 
Wales, where a medical commis- 


sion reported concerning the men- 
tal condition of two convicts, both of 
whom it adjudged sane? One was a 


solitary crank who, enraged by some 
children of whom he was the constant 
butt, killed one with his ax. The other 
was a horse thief, who, a few days after 
the Crown doctors had testified to his 
sanity, proceeded to demonstrate the 
fallibility of human judgment. He 
escaped the jail, and drowned himself 
in the Edwards river, whereupon a local 
doctor sawed open his skull and found 
in his brain a walnut-sized tumor. 
While we hang people, let us dare to 
say why we hang them. If we hang 
people whom many of our foremost 
scientists suspect to be lunatics, let us 
say we hang them merely because it is 
inconvenient to keep them. The gov- 
ernment which, through fear of its 
judgment being impeached, refuses to 
allow adead criminal’s brain to be ex- 
amined in the interests of truth and 


justice and the human race, is not much 
ess mean than the inhuman monster 
who after assassinating those of his own 
flesh, cements the carcasses under a 
hearth-stone to shut out daylight and 
baffle the officers of the law. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 





THE RESPONSIBILITY OF CHILDHOOD—I. 


E read in the Bible, at the very 
beginning, that God com- 
manded that “like should produce 
like.” If we but look into nature we 
find this invariably to be true. In the 
growth of plants and the production of 
animals all adhere to this grand law. 
People appear to acknowledge this law 
in all respects save one, and that is their 
children. Parents may, it is true, have 
children that are considered different 
from either father or mother, but they, 
nevertheless, are the production of 
combination. They possess the traits 
of both parents. If we were to engraft 
on a sour crab tree the shoot of a worth- 
less apple, the fruit resulting would be 
worthless; but if a twig of some tree of 
first-class fruit were used as the graft, 
the product would be an improvement, 
yet partake of both parent stocks. If 
this law were not true, how could there 
be such a thing as amalgamation? But 
here comes the question that many will 
ask, How are the parents any more re- 
sponsible for the conduct of their chil- 
dren than the tree is for the quality of 
its fruit? If.man were an inert being, 
and not blessed with reason, he might 
hold to this relation. But man holds 
in himself the power of his own im- 
provement, and the natural tendencies 
of future generations. 

The second point I will mention is 
that parents do not see the faults of 
_their children. It has long been a prin- 
ciple that the eyes of love are blind. 
And so parents, in the fullness of their 
love for their children, overlook their 
defects, or do not consider their actions 
improper. There aremany things to be 
taken into consideration when we at- 
tempt to discuss this matter. These in- 
clude organization, health, tempera- 
ment, size, activity, etc. To define these, 


to tell their varying influence would 
take much time and space, and the 
reader probably has a good acquaint- 
ance with their bearing on life. Six 
leading divisions or powers enter into 
the mental economy. Theseare known 
as animal or domestic instincts, execu- 
tive, selfish, perfective, intellectual and 
spiritual faculties or sentiments. As 
these divisions or powers are developed, 
so will be the manifestation of mind. 
To give a full exposition of all the dif- 
ferent dispositions which may arise 
from the various combinations of these 
powers would beimpossible. According 
to one writer, we could have over ‘‘89 
duo-decillions ” of variations. 

The different primitive powers of 
mind in the domestic group are Ama- 
tiveness, Constancy, the Love of Young, 
the Love of Home, and the Desire for 
Friends. These powers constitute man 
a social and domestic being. The ex- 
ecutive powers are those of Vitativeness, 
Combativeness, Executiveness, Alimen- 
tiveness, Acquisitiveness, and Secretive- 
ness. These inspire man with interest 
for the maintenance of individual exist- 
ence; and to assert and defend his 
rights of person and property. The 
primitive powers of the selfish senti- 
ments are those of Cautiousness, Appro- 
bativeness, Self-esteem and Firmness. 
These lead to what is called prudence, 
ambition, independence, and stability of 
character. 

The intellectual powers may be divided 
into two leading divisions known as 
perceptive and reflective. The former 
of these constitute what is called the 
recognition of form, size, color, weight, 
order, calculation, locality, eventuality, 
time, language and individuality. These 
contribute the power of perceiving the 
quality and property of external objects. 
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The reflective class comprises the powers 
of comparison and causality. The next 
grand division is the perfective and con- 
tains the powers of ideality, construc- 
tiveness, imitation, tune and mirthful- 
ness. These lead to the elevation of 
man’s sentiments, and are adapted to 
co-operate with the moral elements in 
ennobling the human family. Thesixth 
division of the mind is that of the Moral 
sentiments. The separate powers be- 
longing to this division are Concien- 
tiousness, Hope, Marvelousness, or 
Spirituality, Veneration and Benevo- 
lence. These constitute man a moral 
and accountable being ; giving a dispo- 
sition to be of service to his fellow man, 
and to worship a Supreme being. 

It has been a principle ofall mind in- 
vestigation that a person never acts save 
through the prompting influence of an 
element within the mind. In other 


words, no person large or small will act 
in a way contrary to his nature, and so 


if man feels but a weak manifestation of 
any power, there will be a correspond- 
ing action. When a child feels but a 
weak manifestation of Friendship, Con- 
scientiousness, Ideality, and the In- 
tellectual; with that of Self-esteem, 
Firmness, A pprobativeness predominant 
and energetic. What could we expect 
of such a combination but the ex- 
pression of a character that is over- 
bearing, exacting and vain. Is it not 
plain to every one, that these traits of 
character are in accordance with the 
mental composition. 

Let us take another combination ; not 
an imaginary one, but such as we find 
in everyday life; one with a low 
organization as regards temperament, 
with coarse and rough features, and, as 
a common thing, homely. The hair is 
black or dark, coarse and long. It can 
never be combed to lay in any direc- 
tion, save on end. The complexion is 
of a dark hue. The nose is blunt, 
broad, and resembles a crooked stove 
hook, or like the back-wall crane. 
As regards the walk of such an example 


L. R. Wells says: ‘‘The untrained, 
blunt, coarse bog-trotter walks heavily 
upon his heels in parlor, church or 
kitchen, his gait being more like that of 
a horse on a bridge than like that ofa 
cultivated gentleman. The slow, heavy 
tramp of the iron-shod hedger and 
ditcher is in keeping with the don’t 
care spirit of the lower ten thousand, 
be they black or white. When they 
dance it may well be called a jig or a 
break-down. The walk is a hobble, a 
shuffle, and a sort of aget-along. An 
individual with this outward appearance 
and manner will in all probability be 
possessed of strong and energetic pow- 
ers of mind, especially Love of Praise, 
Self esteem, Firmness, Combativeness, 
Executiveness, and in many cases those 
of Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness ; 
while Benevolence, Caution and the In- 
tellectual may be fair. They will seek 
to gratify their desires by all means 
which may present themselves. 

If Approbativeness is the leading 
power we may expect to see such a per- 
son when in company continually 
arranging hisapparel. The hat is gener- 
ally placed on one side of the head, 
the thumbs under the coat or in the 
arm-holes of the vest. And hesupports 
from two ounces to two pounds of 
jewelry in the form of watch, chain 
and rings. Why were watch chains 
and rings made but to gratify the 
passion of approbativeness? These 
are correct only in their place—secre- 
tive and acquisitive—they will be 
possessed of athievish propensity. You 
may find in the desks of children so 
organized, all kinds of trinkets, many 
of which belong to their fellow scholars. 
They possess a cunning,'sly and reserved 
look and mode of action, and you rarely 
find out but very few of their mischiev- 
ious deeds. In school they may talk 
when necessary, but are not given to re- 
lating stories, and they move about in a 
sly and fox-like way. 

If the love of praise be the leading 
power, we have what is called vanity. 
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Those in whom this is predominant can 
not do this or that for fear of not pleas- 
ing Mrs. Grundy. They will ask them- 
selves the question: ‘‘What will the 
people say or think of me.” The vain 
boy or girl attaches the utmost impor- 
tance to the opinions entertained of him 
by others, and seeks with eagerness to 
gain their approbation. He knocks at 
every doorto draw attention toward him- 
self, and supplicates for the smallest 
share of honor, and inhales with delight 
any flattery. If such a composition is 
united with weak Concentrativeness, we 
have the unsteady and variable subject. 
If the powers of Self-esteem and Firm- 
ness are predominant, and there is a 
weak or moderate development of the 
mental and moral elements, we may ex- 
pect a very unfavorable disposition. If 
the Self-esteem be the greater, he will be 
proud, imbued with a sense of his own 
superior merits, and from the summit of 
his grandeur treat with contempt or in- 
difference all others. He thinks that all 
mankind must and will come to him as 
their model, and acknowledge his supe- 
rior merits. The really proud boy or 
girlis disgusted with eulogiums. When 
on the playground they tell their play- 
mates how to play the game, and give 
commands in a very authoritative tone. 
With them it is a ‘* bigI and little you.” 
If the power of Firmness be predomi- 
nant, we will have many manifestations 
similar to the following. The boy ad- 
heres to his own opinions and what he 
considers his rights with tenacity truly 
wonderful. Such as he constitute our 
surly, sulky headstrong, obstinate chil- 
dren. If you appeal to their reason, it 
- is almost as fruitless as are the endeav- 
ors to turn the tides of prejudice, jeal - 
ousy or superstition in an old commu- 
nity. We may live and talk in shining 
speculations, but never should we ad- 
here to that which is not true philosophy 
and reason. We may endeavor to assign 
many reasons for some of the mental 
phenomena, but when we talk to the 
parent of such children we will hear 


such language as this: ‘‘ My children 
are not bad for anything except for fun. 
Why, anybody can get along with them; 
if they don’t show partiality, my chil- 
dren will act all right.” (Most anybody 
can be gotten along with by letting them 
have just their own way). Who raises 
the cry of partiality? It is from two 
sources : firstfrom the malicious parent; 
second from the alienated child. The 
child desires that all smiles should come 
to him and his friends, while his ene- 
mies should be the scapegoats. If disap- 
pointed in this they are angry. The 
parent cries from a more unjust cause. 
If their children are not ‘‘ shoulders and 
head ” above all others, they say: ‘‘The 
teacher doesn’t show my children as he 
does others.” 

The government of children and the 
manner of controlling them may be 
likened unto the controlling of horses. 
The good child represents the kind, 
obedient and trusty horse; the other is 
like the wild kicker, runaway and 
balker. The good child, like the good 
horse, needs but little watching, while 
on the other you must constantly keep 
tight reins, a curb-bit and open eyes, or 
you are sure to have trouble. 

Many children are governed by their 
parents as if they (the parents) were 
perfect beings. Their attitude is that of 
a grand, towering uprightness. They 
assume to be as spotless as a lamb of 
June clothed in human vesture. Their 
word must be law and gospel, and re- 
ceived as from the Divine band. Some 
are always holding forth some one’s ac- 
tions before the gazing youth as those 
of a perfect model. But never does the 
child lose the power of close observation 
and accurate analogy. It is a fact of 
life that a child’s perceptive powers are 
manifest in early youth, sothat children 
usually obtain a very accurate under- 
standing of what surrounds their daily 
life. They are often as accurate readers 
of character without acquired knowl- 
edge’as older persons. They will watch 
every action of a particular person, and 
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correctly discern some fault in him. and an indisputable cause. Give them 
This is one step toward their common aa fair trial. Duly weigh theirtestimony. 
disrespect for most people. Let no Do not show you do not believe what 
teacher, parent or guardian do that they say, even if you have ever so good 
which he does not fully believe and evidences for it. As a-general rule chil- 
practice. Teach the children true self- dren are condemned and “executed” 
reliance. Cause them to feel theirown without any consultation, and they not 
burdens and know that they must do _ infrequently are ignorant of the offence. 
and act for themselves. Make them Why are children often liars? There 
free, and give them achance. Hold not aretworeasons. One is, the disposition 
up any man as a perfect being. is born in them. The other, it is taught 
When a child hascommittedanoffence or beaten intothem. When you find a 
we should appeal to reason and sympa- family that is given to beating the chil- 
thy, and also be authoritative. First it dren, 1 will show you one whose mem- 
is well to direct what should be done, bersareliars. Let us consider this for 
but in an emergency we should act with one moment. Suppose a human being 
absolutecontrol. Themannerof execu- as much larger than we, as we are lar- 
tion has as great an influence in obtain- ger than the child, to come at usina 
ing the correct and desirable end, asthe furious way with a lamp-post for a fer- 
object sought. Weshould never com- ule. What would be our action? 
mence by long and noisy talk, making Every one would evade that monster by 
many and severe threats for the mere all means in his power. If by telling a 
purpose of causing fear, or obtaining a falsehood it would help him toescape, 
temporary suspension of offences. who would hesitate? Then how would or 
Nor must we commence by slow and could you expect a child, who has not 
moderately severe punishments. When _ the reason of maturity, to do otherwise ? 
punishment must be given, let it be The child acts from the principle of 
given with decision and without malice liberty and self protection. Homeshould 
or anger, without fear or hesitation. be made pleasant and attractive. Never 
When a child, large or small, has been should children be compelled to go from 
corrected, let your actions be in friend- home to avoid cruelty or injustice. 
ship, and not as if you detested them. Never should tyranny under any cir- 
Speak in kind and gentle tones. Never cumstances be enthroned in the home 
condemn children withouta fair hearing circle. F. M. FRAZIER. 


2 
+. 


COULDN’T SAY “NO.” 
DARESAY some of you children wavy, and bright, it fell like a cas- 
think your parents deny your cade of sunshine over her shoulders, 
wishes a great deal oftener than they and nearly down to her waist. Lily 
need, and you may fancy you would was proud of her lovely hair, and Lily’s 
be much happier and better off if ‘‘yes” mother was prouder even than she. 
were more frequently upon their lips But one winter Lily seemed whiter 
instead of ‘‘no.” and weaker than ever; she was dull and 
I have heard of two motbers lately languid, and shaken by a‘bad cough. 
who could not say ‘‘no.” ‘*You must have that mass of hair cut 
Lily Warner's great beauty was her off,” the doctor said. ‘‘It is draining 
hair—il was her only beauty. She your strength away; and, besides, the 
was a plain, pale, delicate little crea- heat of it keeps your lungs between 
ture, but her hair wasa perfect glory your shoulders always delicate and sus- 
long, and golden, and thick, and ceptible to cold.” 
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Lily looked aghast. ‘‘ We must see 
about it,” her mother said. 

When the doctor had gone Lily be- 
gan toplead. ‘‘Oh, mamma, don’t have 
my hair cut off! Do let me keep my 
hair! It is all I have got. Cousin 
Ellen said the other day that without 
it I should look a perfect fright. Do, 
please, let me keep my beautiful bair!” 

And again, but with a different mean- 
ing, the mother answered, ‘‘ We will 
see.”’ 

Twice, thrice, and yet once more, 
during that winter, Dr. Knowell re- 
peated, ‘‘ That heavy load of hair ought 
to come off. Itis ruining her health. 
It is killing her. It cught to be sac- 
rificed.” 

And each time Lily had implored 
with tears: ‘‘Oh, don’t mind what he 
says. Itcan’t hurt me, I’msure. Do, 


do, do let me have my lovely bair!” 
And Mrs. Warner could not say 
ad no!” 
But early in March Lily caught a 


severer cold than ever before, and— 
died ! 

Harry Bates was an only child, ard 
the idol of a fond, indulgent mother. 

He was just getting over typhoid 
fever, and the doctor said he might 
have two or three oysters for his lunch 
—no more. 

Up-stairs they were brought, accord- 
ingly, adozen and ¢ half ofthem, looking 
deliciously plump and creamy on their 
pearl-lined shells. Mrs. Bates could not 
bear anything that savored of meanness 
or stint. She thought she would order 
plenty, and have a few herself. 


Harry was excessively fond of oys- 
ters, as most people are who do not re- 
gard them with absolute abhorrence; 
and he was very hungry—as hungry 
as a convalescent fever patient only 
can be. 

Two tiny oysters—three, even four— 
seemed like nothing. 

“TI don’t know where they have 
gone,” he said. ‘‘Oh, do let me have 
another.” 

He had another, and another, and, 
in spite of feeble protests from his 
mother, two more. It was so good to 
see the dear boy eat like that—she could 
not say ‘‘no!” So, notwithstanding the 
medical limitation, which had been suf- 
ficiently impressive, Harry kept on till 
he had eaten thirteen. 

Then he felt strangely, horribly cold 
inside. He rose from his cbair, saying, 
‘** Push it closer to the fire!” 

But even while he was speaking, he 
fell back again in a kind of fit. The 
thirteen oysters had been too much for 
his weakened stomach to bear. 

He never regained consciousness, and 
before nightfall he, who bad been get- 
ting well so fast, was beyord all human 
aid. Harry, like Lily, lost his life be- 
cause a weakly, indulgent mother could 
not say ‘‘no!” 

These are sad stories, but it is neces- 
sary for us to hear of sad things some- 
times. They act as danger signals, and 
should make us more willing to submit 
to decrees that may seem hard, and re- 
straints which, though irksome, are 
only for our good. 

JENNIE CHAPPELL. 


———_ ® 


TEASING CHILDREN. 


HE other afternoon, writes one to 

the Christian Union,I got into 

a car of the Sixth avenueelevated road, 
going uptown. At the next station 
above where I entered the car, a father, 
mother and a boy abcut five or six years 
old got into the same car. A seat was 
given to the mother, who made room 


for the boy beside her; after a time the 
father got a seat, and tried to persuade 
the boy to come over to him. The boy 
very irritably refused, and with pouting 
lips clung closer to his mother. A few 
stations farther on a seat beside the 
mother was vacated, and then the father 
changed his seat to the vacant one be- 
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side his wife. Each moved, and the 
small boy was persuaded to kneel be- 
tween them and look out of the window. 
No sooner was he comfortably settled 
than the father began amusing himself 
by pulling the boy’s ears, pinching his 
cheeks, shoving his elbows off the win- 
dow sill, pulling his feet. At every 
manifestation of anger or impatience 
the father would throw his head back 
and laugh. At last he made the boy 
cry, and his enjoyment reached a cli- 
max, as he now kept saying in an audi- 
ble whisper, ‘‘ Cry baby! cry baby!” 
The poor little fellow was a painful 
object. He was .very thin, had tiny 
bones, and was evidently worn out ner- 
vously, and without doubt his physical 
condition was due entirely to the 
thoughtless cruelty of his father—a big, 
healthy, careless, fun loving man—I 
had almost written monster—selfish ard 


2 


dense to every finer emotion. The pa- 
tient expression on the mother’s face, as 
she mechanically soothed the boy, 
proved that the experience was too com- 
mon to even arouse comment in her 
mind. 

The next morning I picked up the 
Tribune, and turned at once to a report 
of the doings of Chautauqua; the pro- 
ceedings of the woman’s club were re- 
ported, the principal subject being the 
training of children. 

‘*Question—How would you break a 
child of the habit of teasing ? Answer— 
By breaking older people of the habit of 
teasing the child,” were question and 
answer that brought vividly to mind 
the incident of tne evening before. 

What a future of rasped nerves and 
false standard of amusements was be- 
ing established through a father’s 
thoughtlessnes! 





ROUND SHOULDERS. 


HAT with athletic exercises and 
military drill that have become 
common in schools for boys and young 
men, we do not meet with so many of 
their sex with round or stoop shoulders 
as formerly, but there is quite enough 
of this species of deformity in society, 
particularly among girls and young 
women, whose occupation, or lack of 
occupation, disposes to a leaning or 
stoopirg attitude. 

Even the best natural figures will 
often show this tendency unless some 
care is taken to prevent it, if the work 
done is of such a natureas to keep them 
sitting at a desk all day, bending overa 
machine, or doing many kinds of house- 
work; while thin, mnarrow-chested 
women are very likely to stoop before 
middle age. 

In those countries where it is the com- 
mon habit for the women to carry bur- 
dens on their heads, straight forms and 
beautiful shoulders are seen among the 
youths of the poorest class. A very 
simple exercise is helpful toward 


straightening and strengthening the 
trunk, viz.: that of raising one’s self 
upon the toes leisurely in a perpendicu- 
lar position several times daily. Todo 
this one must be in a perfectly upright 
position, with the heels together and 
the toes at an angle of about 45 degrees, 
the arms hanging by the side. Inflating 
and raising the chest to its full capacity 
is a part of the exercise, a process which 
the lungs soon begin to show. 

To exercise all the muscles of the legs 
and body one must rise very slowly on 
the balls of both feet to the greatest 
possible height, and then come again 
into standing position without swaying 
the body out of its perpendicular line. 
This may be accomplished by patience 
and perseverance. After awhile the 
same method may be tried first on one 
foot and then on the other. 

In order to prevent round shoulders 
in school children teachers should 
never ask them to fold their arms in 
front, but rather to place them behind 
the back, which occasionally is gcecd 
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practice, giving as it does the fullest ex- 
pansion to the upper part of the body. 
Much more care is taken now than for- 
merly to see that children sit properly, 
with the spine kept straight and chest 
expanded. 


+ @ 0 


NEW YORK COLUMBIAN CELEBRA- 
TION. 


New York, July 7, 1892. 
TO THE CITIZENS OF THE CITY OF NEW 
York. 

Pursuant to Chapter 331 of the Laws 
of 1892, the Mayor of the City of New 
York appointed a committee of 100 citi- 
zens to supervise the celebration in this 
city of the 409th anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America. 

It is proposed as a feature of the cele- 
bration to have simultaneous observ- 
ancvs of the event by organizations 
throughout the city on the evenings of 
the 10th and 1tth of October, 1892. 

The programme, as thus far promul- 
gated, embraces a celebration, begin- 
ning on the 8th of October, and closing 
on the 13th of October. Theevenings of 
the 10th and 11th of October have been 
set aside for celebrations by societies, 
clubs and other organizations, and the 
undersigned Committee on Musical and 
other Entertainments has been ap- 
pointed to secure celebrations by various 
organizations. The clubs, schools, col- 
leges and all other associations in the 
city of New York are therefore invited 
to participate in the celebration and to 
institute celebrations of their own on 
the evenings of the 10th and 1ith of 
October, and are furthermore requested 
to inform the Secretary of compliance 
with this request, and to send the pro- 
grammes of such celebration to the 
Secretary, Room 115, 280 Broadway, 
New York City, if possible, before the 
1st of September, 1892, sothat they may 
be noted in the official programme to be 
issued by the C »mmittee. 

Very respectfully, 
Committee on Musical and other En- 
tertainments. 


EDMUND C. STANTON, 
Chairman. 

ARTHUR T SULLIVAN, 
Vice-Chairman. 

Cuas. G. F. WAHLE, JR., 
Secretary. 

AUGUSTIN DALY. 

RICHARD KATZENMAYER. 

C. V. Fornes. 


D. BONANNO. 

D. LAWRENCE SHAW. 

THEODORE Moss. 

JOHN B. Cosy. 

A. M. PALMER. 

SEVERO MALLET-PREVOST. 
Ex-Officio. 

Hue J. GRANT. 

J. H. V. ARNOLD. 

HORACE PORTER 

WILLIAM SULZER. 
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A MoTHER’s REasoninc—‘‘ The most 
to be regretted act of my life,” says a 
lieutenant-commander in the navy, 
‘‘was a letter which I wrote home to 
my mother when about seventeen years 
of age. She alwaysaddressed her letters 
to me as ‘My dear boy.’ I felt at that 
time I was a man, or very near it, and 
wrote saying that her constant address- 
ing me as a ‘boy’ made me feel dis- 
pleased. 

**T received in reply a letter full of 
reproaches and tears. Among other 
things she said: You might grow to be 
as big as Goliath, as strong as Samson 
and as wise as Solomon; you might 
become ruler of a nation, or emperor of 
mighty nations, and the world might 
revere you and fear you; but to your 
devoted mother you would always 
appear, in memory, in your innocent, 
unpretentious, unself-conceited, un- 
pampered babyhood. In those days 
when I washed and dressed and kissed 
and worshipped you, you were my idol. 
Nowadays you are becoming a part of 
a gross world, by contact with it, and 
I can not bow down to you and worship 
you. But if there is manhood and 
maternal love transmitted to you, you 
will understand that the highest com- 
pliment that mother love can pay you 
is to call you ‘my dear boy.’” 
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He had studied all his lifetime in a very 
patient way, 

He had searched through human wisdom till 
his hair was thin and gray, 

And yet each day he finds himselt unequal to 
the task 

Of answering the questions that his little 
children ask. 
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O matter who was the essayist, or 
before whom his paper was read, 

it contained thoughts wise and other- 
wise. He quoted from the Bible and 
evolved ideas from his own fertile brain. 
Agricultural labor, he said, was the re- 
sult as well as the penalty of sin and 
ignorance. With these it came in and 


with them it will go out of the world. 
Many now run to and fro, and knowl- 
edge is being rapidly increased. Chemi- 
cal science is making wonderful strides 


toward perfection. That it has not yet 
produced anything that can, even in 
minute quantities, be appropriated to 
the nourishment of man or beast was 
freely admitted. But inthe near future 
allsupplies will come from the labora- 
tory of the chemist, and the tillage of 
the soil will cease, because the sin and 
ignorance of which it is the penalty will 
be no more. All other kinds of labor 
will continue, for they are not the 
penalty of sin and ignorance, or any 
part of it. Thorns and thistles are not 
combatted in the study or in the work- 
shop. The ‘‘ green herb” will no longer 
be used as food, and ample supplies will 
be found without fighting noxious 
weeds to obtain them. The rapid advan- 
ces made in the passing decades justify 
the confident anticipation of the near 
approach of the good time coming when 
allthis, and more than this, will be an 
accomplished fact. 


A STRANGE ESSAY. 


Such was the drift of thought present- 
ed. There wasno hint that labor—all 
labor—is in itself a curse. Nor was it 
claimed that other labor is less toilsome 
than the cultivation of the soil, or that 
it is any more congenial to our tastes 
and dispositions than that. He over- 
looked the fact that agriculture was 
man’s first employment, not as the 
penalty of sin or ignorance but as a 
source of supply and of enjoyment 
before the ‘‘ fall.” 

And the Lord God took the man and 
put him in the Garden of Eden to dress 
and to keepit. Genesisii., 15. He was 
not to be an idler there. Every one 
who has studied the structure and uses 
of man’s body and brain knows that 
they were made for use. Man’snormal 
state is a state of activity—-of activity of 
his physical, mental and moral facul- 
ties. The idler is miserable. The 
ignoramus is a burden to himself. The 
chur] is as unhappy as he seeks to make 
his fellows. The instincts of the little 
child prompt him to be a marvel of 
activity in his waking hours. His men- 
tal faculties are as busy as his hands 
and feet. After his busy hours he en- 
joys his rest as he could never do if 
activity had not prepared him for re- 
pose. The sleep of the laboring man is 
sweet. Eccl. v., 12. 

Sin had not entered the world when 
man was placedin the garden to dress 
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and to keepit. Sin had not entered when 
God said unto Adam: ‘‘Cursed is the 
ground for thy sake; in sorrow shalt 
thou eat of it all the days of thy life, 
thorns and thistles shall it bring forth 
to thee and thou shalt eat the herb of the 
field ; in the sweat of thy faceshalt thou 
eat bread, etc.” Gen. iii., 17-19. 

Labor is not acurse. On the con- 
trary it is one of the many blessings 
bestowed upon man by the hand of the 
Creator. Agricultural labor takes 
the first rank in the long catalogue of 
human industries. Excessive, weary- 
ing, exhausting labor is the penalty of 
sin, and it is often the direct and mani- 
fest fruit of our own doings. If all the 
toil now devoted to the production 
of alcohol and tobacco, hasheesh and 
opium and other pernicious drugs were 
given to the production of good and 
needful things, much of the evil now 
entailed upon us by sin would vanish 
atonce. An equivalentamount of care 
and industry devoted to the better cul- 


ture of the soil and to the productions 
of home comforts would greatly miti- 
gate the miseries that now afflict our 


race. If all waste and extravagance 
were carefully avoided, the better days 
coming would be near at hand. 

If supplies of food and clothing are 
ever to come from a different sort than 
that from which they now come, and 
always have come, the evidence of it is 
not yet apparent. 

The order of nature is the same as it 
has always been. The vegetable king- 
dom takes up mineral matter and pre- 
pares it for the use of men and animals. 
Not a particle of inorganic matter, it is 
believed, can otherwise be appropriated 
by the animal kingdom. Chemistry 
detects even in the most wholesome 
food things which, alone and unpre- 
pared by vegetable growth would, in 
much smaller quantities, be destructive 
of animal life. Phosphorus combined 
with lime, starch, gum, gluten, sugar, 
etc. in grain, is not harmless only, but 
it is essential to the perfection of the 


food containing it. In the chemist’s 
hands it is virulently poisonous. Of 
such deadly drugs, not a few are pre- 
scribed, and no little confidence is re- 
posed in them as curative medicines ; 
but all know, or ought to know, that 
there is no conclusive proof that they 
are ever appropriated to the use of the 
organic tissues. Their supposed value 
is merely theoretical, and the correct- 
ness of the theories upon which their 
merits are predicted is sustained by 
nothing better than a very doubtful 
empiricism. 

But admitting our essayist to be cor- 
rect, and that before the coming century 
opens upon us the chemist will have 
taken the place of the farmer, and all 
food supplies be produced in the labora- 
tory, what gain will resultfrom the 
change? Will our food supply be pro- 
duced at less cost and with less labor 
than it now requires? Will the wool, 
the cotton, the hemp, the flax, the jute, 
and other textile substances be any 
better or any cheaper than they row 
are? 

Improved methods and improved 
machinery may facilitate the work and 
render it more productive, but the re- 
lations now existing between the or- 
ganic and inorganic kingdoms of the 
universe, will, presumably, remain as 
they now are, till time shall be no 
more. Progress will be made, but it 
will be in harmony with and not in 
contravention with these relations. 

J. 8. GALLOWAY. 

A TRULY rational system of medicine, 
that which is worthy of the present and 
the future, rejects nothing of the past 
that is worthy of a place in the domain 
of medical science, and adopts every- 
thing of the present that earnest investi- 
gation and experience have demon- 
strated to be valuable. No man is a 
friend to science who sets up atheory or 
dogma, and makes it the object of his 
worship, and invests it with an infalli- 
ble unction. 
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A PRACTICAL OPINION OF THE USE OF ALCOHOL. 


T a discussion which took place in 
the society connected with the 
Post Graduate Medical School, New 
York, Dr. Andrew H. Smith staunchly 
defended the use of alcohol asa thera- 
peutical agent, alleging that in some 
conditions of weakness and exhaustion, 
especially those attendant on lung dis 
ease, he had found it of great value, and 
probably not to be replaced by anything 
else in the pharmacopceia. We could 
not but respect Dr. Smith’s earnestness 
as much as we honor his eminent capa- 
bility as a physician and his integrity as 
aman. Later he said, with that spirit 
of kindness and generosity that gleams 
through his conduct everywhere, in the 
hospital as well asin the interchanges 
of social courtesy : 

‘* Nothing ismore discouraging to the 
physician than to come to the bedside of 
a patient in whom he recognizes a case 
of this kind (pneumonia) and to find 
that he has to deal with a system whose 
vital resistance has been broken down 
by the poisonous influence of alcohol. 


Such a case is doomed, asa rule, almost 
from the first. Measures that usually 
give relief fail utterly in the presence of 
this condition, and even under the most 
skillful treatment the percentage of re- 
coveries is small indeed. In fact, we 
may consider it a maxim that in propor- 
tion as alcohol is used in health it be- 
comes useless in disease, and not only 
so, but that it impairs the usefulness of 
other remedies. Thus, whileI hold that 
alcohol, like morphine, has its place in 
disease, I contend that, like morphine, 
it has absolutely no place in health. 
Every drop of alcohol, as every particle 
of morphine, that a well man takes makes 
him less a well man. I believe that 
clinical facts, accurately observed and 
correctly interpreted, will bear out 
this statement in every case. Those 
who use alcohol and still remain in 
good health are enabled to do so by a 
reserve of vital power which they ex- 


pend in this way, and which would 
otherwise be available in another di- 
rection.” 





UNITED STATES FOOD EXPOSITION. 


HE great International Exposition 

is to be held in Chicago, and it 

will doubt’ ess be a gigantic and success- 
ful affair ; but in New York city during 
the month of October this year a great 
national exhibition will be open to the 
public. This has for its object the de- 
monstration of what has been accom- 
plished in this country in the way of pro- 
ducing and marketing of food materials. 
The date of October, 1892, was selected 
for holding the Exposition on account 
of its being the four-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the Discovery of America, which 
it is proposed to celebrate in this way. 
This will be the first food exposition ever 
held, either in this country or abroad, 
the exhibits being confined exclusively 
to food products, the manufacturer only 
being allowed to exhibit, and only such 
manufactured articles of food as the 


manufacturer will put his name upon 
and warrant to be the same as he offers 
to the public. Not alone will manufac- 
tured food be exhibited, but produce 
direct from the soil, sea and dairy. One 
of the most novel attractions of the Ex- 
position, and what promisesto be a pop- 
ular feature, will be the exhibit of dairy 
products. There will be two such ex- 
hibits, one, a New York State exhibit, 
under the auspices of the N. Y. State 
Dairy Commissioner, and the other a 
national exhibit, in charge of Professor 
James Cheesman, who represented the 
Agricultural Department of the United 
States Government at the Paris Exposi- 
tion. It is proposed to devote nearly 
the entire Exposition Hall with its over 
ten thousand square feet to this depart- 
ment of the Exposition. 

The vast amphitheatre of Madison 
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VIEW OF MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, FROM MADISON SQUARE AND 27th ST., NEW YORK. 


Square Garden, with a floor space of be given over almost entirely to manu- 
about thirty thousand square feet, will factured articles of food. Here will be 
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represented nearly all the leading food well asa number from abroad, many of 
manufacturers of the United States,as whom will give practical demonstra- 
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tions as to how their goods are prepared. 
In this great auditorium orchestral con- 
certs will be given daily, afternoon and 
evening, during the Exposition. In 
Concert Hall lectures and demonstra- 
tions in cooking will be given by a dis- 
tinguised lecturer in the art of cooking, 
each afternoon of the Exposition. 

The California Olive Growers’ Associ- 
ation, also the’ Horticultural Society of 
that State, have applied for space at the 
Exposition, where they propose to exhibit 
olive oil, olives and fruits, as produced 
on the Pacific slope. There are no more 
promising industries in the food line in 
this country than the products of Cali- 
fornia, particularly her olives and olive 


— >@e 


oil, and it is fitting that they should 
from a part of the exhibits in this affair. 

The interest shown in successful ac- 
complishment of this Exposition extends 
throughout ‘the country, and it will 
doubtless be visited by an immense 
number of p2ople. The'beautiful build- 
ing—Madison Square Garden—isitself a 
notable object, especially when illumi- 
nated at night is it worthy a visit. The 
illustration conveys a feeble impression 
of its character. The Exposition will be 
opened October 1 and close on the 27th 
of that month. Should the reader wish 
further particulars, the General Mana- 
ger, Mr. Daniel Browne, is ready to 
supply them. 


NOTES ON TEMPERATURE IN DISEASE, 


BSERVATION has given the phy- 
sician certain fairly-established 
indications with regard to the tempera- 
ture of the sick. A good digest of them 
appeared lately in the Doctor. In test- 
ing temperature, it may be needless to 
say that a good thermometer is indis- 
pensable. 

Normal temperature is 98.4°; fever- 
ishness varies from 99° to 100°; slight 
fever varies from 100° to 102°; moderate 
fever varies from 102° to 103°; high 
fever varies from 103° to 105° (danger); 
intense fever varies irom 105° to 107° 
(probable fatal issue). 

The normal temperature of the body 
in adults is higheston awakening in the 
morning, and lowest at midnight. It is 
from 1° to 2° higher in children thanin 
adults, and lower in the evening than 
in the morning. 

One degree rise in temperature may 
be said to correspond with an increase 
of ten beats of the pulse. A patient who 
felt well yesterday, but has a tempera 
ture to-day of 104°, indicates ague or 
ephemeral fever. If 106°, it is some 
form of malarial fever, but not typhoid. 
If, on the first day, the temperature rises 
to 105° or 106°, the fever is neither ty- 
phus nor typhoid. 


In pneumonia, if the mercury shows 
101.7°, there is no exudation present; 
but if from 103° to 106°, there exudation 
is likely, and the attack severe. Should 
there be consolidation at the apea of 
either or both lungs, delirium will su- 
pervene. 

In measles, if the temperature is high 
when the eruption has faded, there are 
complications that should be looked af- 
ter. 

In typhoid fever, when the temper- 
ature on any evening does not exceed 
103.5°, the case is mild. In the third 
week, if itis 104° in the morning and 
105° at evening, there is danger. 

In acute rheumatism, 104° forebodes 
danger or some complication, as peri- 
cardial inflammation. In jaundice of 
a mild form, if the temperature rises, it 
indicates a pernicious change. 

In puerperal women, increase of tem- 
perature shows pelvic inflammation. 

In tuberculosis (consumption), an in- 
creased temperature shows advance in 
the disease, or that complications are 
arising. 

A fever temperature of 104° to 105° in 
any disease indicates that the advance of 
the disease is not checked, and that com- 
plications may still occur. 
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In relapsing fever the temperature 
rises quickly in the first stage; 104-105° 
on the second day, then fluctuates till 
the day before defervescence, when it 
attains the highest point—107-108°, from 
which point it sinks rapidly to 98°, as 
the other symptoms subside. On the 
fourteenth day relapse occurs, and the 
temperature rises to 104° or 105°, or 
more, to descend as rapidly as before 
when convalescence begins. 

In continued fevers, the temperature 
is generally less high in the morning 
than in the evening. In typhus fever 
the temperature falls toward night. 

Stability of temperature from morn- 
ing to evening is a goodsign. If high 
temperature remains fixed, or rises 
from evening to morning, the patient is 
get.ing worse; but when it falls from 
evening to morning, it is a sign of im- 
provement. 

Convalescence is established when the 
normal temperature, 98.4°,ismaintained 
throughout the day and night. Cancer 
lowers the temperature, as also do dia- 
betes mellitus and injury of the spinal 
cord; but cancer of the stomach is at- 
tended with fever in the latter stages, 
and also in hepatic cancer, when the 
peritoneum is involved. 
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SMOKING A CRIME Two CENTURIES 
AGo.—How smoking was regarded by 
Christian and Mohammedan authori- 
ties at one time isseen in the following: 
The Sultans and priests of Turkey in 
the seventeenth century stigmatised 
smoking as a crime, punishable by the 
most barbarous of deaths, and Michael 
Federowitz, Czar of Russia, executed 
without trial those of his subjects who 
were guilty of the practice. The Popes 
Urban VIII. and Innocent XI. fulmi- 
nated against smoking all the thunders 
of the Roman Catholic Church ; and in 
Persia smokers were treated as crimi- 
nals. King John of Abyssinia decreed 
that any one discovered smoking in his 
dominions should be deprived of his lips 


by the public executioner. In Morocco, 
persons disobeying the decree of the 
Sultan, which prohibits smoking, are 
imprisoned and flogged through the 
streets. Mahomet IV. had a hole bored 
in the noses of his culprits, and a pipe 
introduced across the face. The Parlia- 
ment of Paris proscribed tobacco. Queen 
Elizabeth of Spain authorized the con- 
fiscation, for the benefit of the Church, 
of all snuff-boxes. Richelieu did better 
than that—he put a tax on it. 





A SAFE PRESCRIPTION. 


My pallid friend, is your pulse beating low ? 
Does the red wine of life too sluggishly flow? 
Set it spinning through every tingling vein 
By outdoor work, till you feel once again 
Like giving a cheery, school boy shout : 

Get out! 


Are you morbid, and, like the owl in the tree, 

Do you gloomily hoot at what you can’t see? 

Perhaps now, instead of being so wise, 

You are only looking through jaundiced eyes ; 

Perhaps you are bilious, or getting too stout ; 
Get out! 


Out in the air where fresh breezes blow 
Away all the cobwebs that sometimes grow 
In the brains of those who turn from the light 
To all gloomy thoughts instead of the bright ; 
Contend with such foes, and put them to rout; 
Get out! 
Med. and Surg. Reporter 
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WorK OF THE Heart.—The work- 
ings of the human heart have been com- 
puted by a celebrated physiologist, and 
he has demonstrated that it is equal to 
the lifting of 120 tons in twenty-four 
hours. Presuming that the blood is 
thrown out of the heart at each pulsa- 
tion in the proportion of sixty-nine 
strokes per minute, and at the assumed 
force of nine feet, the mileage of the 
blood through the body might be taken 
at 207 yards per minute, seven miles 
per hour, 168 miles per day, 61,320 
miles per year, or 5,150,880 miles ina 
life-time of eighty-four years. In the 
same period of time the heart must beat 
2,869, 776,000 times. 
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THE TREATMENT OF INEBRIETY. 
MISSOURI physician, Dr. Wher- 

rell, who believes in a rational 
treatment of drunkenness rather than re- 
source to the much advertised methods 
of the hypodermic syringe users, gives 
in Medical Brief a synopsis of his 
philosophy of drunkenness and its cure. 
The following is an outline of his views: 
‘*The condition known as drunkenness 
is produced by alcohol,and is an abnor- 
mal psychological state. Drunkenness 
is in many cases a vice, but with the 
large majority, it is primarily a psycho- 
logical disease. Asa disease of the mind, 
it is functional, and comprises three ab- 
normal conditions. (1) A paralysis of 
the inhibitory power of the will; (2) a 
temporary amnesia; (3) a temporary 
affective and intellective modification of 
the personality. We act as we think or 
thought controls action. The cause of 


all voluntary action arises in impres- 
sions made upon the brain, supplemented 
by an action of the will. An impression 


awakens in the brain a state of con- 
sciousness—a thought. It is a law, that 
all states of consciousness under the 
control of the impulsive power of the 
will tend to express themselves in action, 
and hence we act as we think. It is in 
accordance with this principle that the 
drunkard drinks whiskey, because he 
thinks whiskey. Thought is controlled 
by three things, (a) circumstance, (b) will, 
(c) fixed ideas. A circumstance is any- 
thing that makes an impression upon 
the mind. While the tendency of all 
voluutary states of consciousness is to- 
ward immediate action, there is no 
power to act except through the agency 
of the will. The action of the will is of 
two kinds, (a) impulsive, (6) inhibitory. 
With the drunkard, the inhibitory 
power of the will is paralyzed or atro- 
phied, by the action of alcohol, at least 
the will has no power to resist its im- 
pulsive power which accompanies the 
mental impressions, The cure may be 
(a) temporary, (b) permanent. The essen- 
tials to a permanent cure are, strictly 
speaking, in or with the patient himself. 


The medicine is auxiliary. The essen- 
tials are psychological, and are as fol- 
lows. The patient must make up his 
mind thoroughly and absolutely (with- 
out any mental reservation whatever), 
(a) To be cured ; (6) not to taste a drop 
of liquor of any kind after the desire for 
it has ceased ; (c) not to visit any place 
where liquor is kept; (d) To acquire 
new associates and associations, and to 
cut loose from the old ones. The psy- 
chological treatment of drunkenness 
consists in stimulating the patient’s 
determination to be cured by using 
whatever psychologic means are at com- 
mand. He must feel that he can and 
will be cured, and he must receive en- 
couragement and sympathy, and be 
made to feel that he must help himself. 
The medicinal treatment is of two kinds 
alterative and tonic. The alterative 
treatment consists in using some drugs 
which act as mental alteratives—that is, 
will act on the brain cells, and change 
or modify them so as to assist in rede- 
veloping the atrophied inhibitory power 
of the will, and in changing the current 
of the thought force. The tonic treat- 
ment consists in using such medicines 
as will best aid in restoring the nervous 
and digestive systems to a normal con- 
dition.” The doctor concludes by say- 
ing most emphatically that drugs alone 
will not cure drunkenness, because it is 
a psychological desire and must be 
treated psychologically, and with the 
patient's help. 
20: 

HYPNOTISM AND THE BRITISH MEDI- 
OaL ASSOCIATION.—Ten years ago the 
late Dr. Beard went before the British 
Medical Association, and demonstrated 
some of the phenomena of hypnotism. 
He was insulted and practically mobbed 
by Drs. Crichton-Brown, Donkin, and 


others for his pains. At the recent 
meeting of the Association a committee, 
appointed for the purpose, report that 
they have satisfied themselves of the 
genuineness of the phenomena of the 
therapeutic value of the method.— 
Medical Record. 

Where stand Brown, Donkin and the 
others to day ? 
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NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 





Physical Abnormalities in 
Criminals.—lIn a short article entitled, 
‘Some Points Connected with Criminals,” 
in the London Journal of Mental Science, 
Dr. John Baker gives these results of the 
examination of twenty-five weak minded 
criminals. ‘‘ Their family histories showed 
the following record : a tendency to alcohol- 
ism in seven instances, to insanity in five, 
to epilepsy in two, to phthisis in seven. 
Criminals, as a rule, judging from post- 
mortem evidences, are extremely prone to 
tubercular affections. Ten had undergone 
a previous sentence of penal servitude, and 
twenty-two, including the former, had been 
in prison for shorter periods, twenty-three 
were addicted to drink, six had suffered 
from syphilis, one from meningitis, two 
from rheumatic fever, six suffered from ep- 
ilepsy (four acquired and two congenital), 
five had varicose veins, one heart disease, 
one hemiplegia, and one showed a peculiar 
condition, viz.: marked atrophy of the 
scapular muscles. The height ranged from 
5 ft. in. to 5 ft. 10 in., but the average 
only reached 5 ft. 3} in., showing a stunted 
growth. The body weight on reception into 
prison varied from 116 Ibs. to 154]lbs. No 
safe diagnostic evidence of the criminal 
nature can be evolved from head measure- 
ments or from the shapeof the cranium, yet 
in the majority of these twenty-five cares, 
the forehead was generally low, ranging 
from 1} in. inthe lowest type to 2}in. in the 
higher; the epileptic men showed a larger 
expanse of forehead than the others. The 
measurements of the antero-posterior curve 
varied from 10} in. to 13} in., and those of 
the circumference from 19} in. to 224in. In 
thirteen cases the orbits were large, and in 
the majority, the frontal sinuses and zygo- 
ma were prominent. As a rule, the lower 
jaw was weak, but in four of the epileptics, 
massive and square. Perhaps the most re- 
markable, and certainly the most signifi- 
cant, feature about the head was the fre- 
quent abnormality of the palate. In only six 
cases could it becalled normal, in the remain- 
ing nineteen it was more or less contracted, 
assuming a V-shape in five, a saddle shape 


in two,and in tbe rest the dental arches 
were approximated on a more or less narrow 
flat roof. In twelve the mammae were but 
ill developed, seven presented marks of 
tattooing, which, however, has no special 
significance. The proportion of Jarge and 
small ears was about equal. The hearing 
was generally good. In seven cases the 
eyesight was weak. The patellar reflex was 
exaggerated in one man, and deficient in 
seven, markedly so in one case, where there 
was defective co-ordinating power of the 
lower limbs. Sensibility was in most of the 
cases dull; but this holds good in criminals 
asarule. They bear painwell. The cause 
of all this degeneracy, both mental and 
physical, is doubtless that of a tainted inher- 
itance, brought about by a combination of 
drink, insanity, phthisis and syphilis. It is 


not an easy matter for such people to obtain 
employment, even if they wished it, and 
they naturally fall into crime. The measure 
of their responsibility ought to be judged 


by a careful examination into their modes 
of life, family histories and individual psy- 
chological peculiarities. It is the duty of 
society to protect them, to make provision 
when necessary for their mental state to be 
inquired into at the time of their trial, what- 
ever the nature or extent of their crimes, for 
if left to themselves, their end, in most 
cases, is a felon’s grave.” 


The Prehensile Foot of East 
Indians.—If the traveler who walks in 
the native quarters of the cities of India, 
where he can easily study all industries in 
their beginnings, as they were probably 
practiced in Europe in the middle ages, will 
take pains to examine attentively the meth- 
ods of working, he will be struck by the 
enormous function played by the lower 
limb. Whatever the industries, the Indian, 
squatting or sitting on the ground, works 
with his feet as well as with his hands, and 
it might be said that all four of his limbs 
are in constant exercise. The joiner, for 
example, has no assistant to hold his plank, 
but makes his great toe serve that purpose. 
The shoemaker does not employ a fixed 
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clamp for the shoe on which he is sewing, 
but holds it in his feet, which change posi- 
tion to suit his convenienee, while his nim- 
ble hands do the sewing. The metal-worker 
holds the joint of his shears on his feet in 
cutting copper. In the making of wooden 
combs I have seen the comb held straight 
up by the feet, while the workmen marked 
the teeth with one hand, and with the other 
directed the instrument that cut them. The 
wood.turner directs the hand-rest with his 
great toes; so, generally, do Egyptian and 
Arabian turners. In smoothing twine or 
sewing a bridle, the Indians hold the article 
between the first and second toes. When 
the butcher cuts his meat into small pieces, 
he holds the knife between the first and 
second toes, takes the meat in both hands, 
and pulls it up across the knife. I have 
seen a child climb a tree and hold a branch 
between his tors. In considering this prop- 
erty of the lower limb, it should be said 
first that that the articulation of the hip is 
very loose, and permits the Indian to squat 
in such a position that his foot shall not be 
very far from his hands. The position 
brings the knees to a level with the chest. 


The articulation of theinstep and the medio- 
tarsal also permit wide lateral movements 
of the foot, and the toes are peculiaily 


flexible. But great as is their skill, there 
is no movement of opposition between the 
great toe and the other toes, as there is in 
the monkey. The great toe has very ex- 
tended movements of adduction and abduc- 
tion, and of elevation and depression, but 
all islimited. A special anatomical pecu- 
liarity is connected with this physiological 
function of the foot—the distance between 
the first and second toes, which does not 
depend upon a simple divergence at the 
ends of the toes; the base participates in it, 
and it seems to go back to the metatarso- 
_ phalangial articulation. The toes may be 
made to touch at the ends, but at the base 
the separation persists. This faculty is not 
common to all people that go barefooted, 
or even to all savages, neither is it special 
to the East Indians. Still heredity must 
have a part in it, for we do not observe it 
except among peuples who have exercised 
the function from a remote antiquity, and 
I have never seen it in any European or in 
any white child. The examination of the pre- 


hensile foot suggests forcibly the thought of 
comparing it with the foot of a monkey, but 
contrary to the belief of some Darwinians, 
thatif man used his foot constantly and 
generally as a prehensile organ, an opposi- 
tion of the great toe would be gradually 
evolved, the study of these people, who 
have for centuries used their feet as a pre- 
hensile organ, shows that no movement of 
opposition has been produced.—Popular 
Science Monthly. 


The Development of the Art 
Faculty. -The development of the art-fac- 
ulty is as much an etbnic as it is a personal 
trait. As we find among our own acquaint- 
ances, some singularly gifted in this respect, 
and others of equal or greater general ability, 
quite devoid of it, so it has been with 
nations and tribes in all periods of cultyre. 
In lower stages of development it is more 
ethnic than personal, the individual then 
being less free. For these reasons, the 
skepticism which has met the discovery of 
free-hand drawings on horns and bones, 
dating from palaeolithic times, is not well 
founded. Those from the cases of La 
Madelline in France, representing the mam- 
moth and reindeer, are well known ; still 
more remarkable are.those from the Kessler 
hole near Schaffhausen, in Switzerland. A 
sketch of a reindeer feeding, now in the 
Rosegarten Museum, Constance, and one of 
a horse in the Schaffhausen Museum, both 
from this locality, are so true to nature that 
one is surprised that they could have been 
drawn by a person not regularly instructed. 
Yet the draughtsman lived at a time when 
the Linth glacier covered the site of the 
present city of Zurich, and the musk ox and 
reindeer were grazing where now grow the 
vineyards of the Rhine. Several curiously 
inscribed stones and shells have within the 
last few years been found in the eastern 
United States, regarded by their owners as 
the work of aboriginal artists. Two of 
them represent the mammoth; others 
scenes from life,as battles. While not to be 
rejected at once, grave suspicion attaches to 
all such for obvious reasons, the first of 
which is the constant recurrence of frauds 
in American antiques.”—pr. D. G. BRINTON 
in Science. 


Early Lake Dwellers.—Probably 
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the first records of lake dwellings were made 
in Ireland, where this method of habitation 
has been in existence frcm remote periods 
to comparatively recent times. There is 
documentary evidence that some of the 
Irish crannogs were in existence and occu- 
pied in the time of Elizabeth. They were 
usually approached in canoes, and were not 
connected with the shore by a gangway. In 
Scotland, a large number of similar struc- 
tures have been discovered. Dr. Robert 
Munroe has ventured the opinion that the 
original British Celts, who were probably 
the builders of the lake dwellings, were an 
offshoot of the founders of the Swiss lake 
dwellings, who immigrated to} Britain and 
spread northwards and westwards, over 
Scotland and Ireland.—Natural Science. 


Embryonic Variation in Ver- 
tebrates.--The fundamental question in 
anth:opology is that of the causes which 
have led to the differences in races of men. 
Hitherto most write:s have been content 
with surface generalization. about environ- 
ment and heredity. The disciples of Spen- 
cer have rung the changes on these with 
little positive profit. We have no knowledge 
of what heredity really is, and ‘‘ environ- 
ment ” has been credited with more than its 
share of causality. 

A real step in advance has been taken by 
Dr. Dareste in his work of ‘‘ Taratogeny,” 
or the artificial production of monsters. He 
shows conclusively that monsters or mon- 
strosities are not the result of pathological 
changes in the embryo, as has been hitherto 
supposed, but are modifications of the pro- 
cesses of organic evolution, precisely analo- 
gous to those which bring about the differ- 
ences which distinguish individuals and 
races of mankind. This can he proved 
experimentally in oviparous animais, the 
domestic fowl, for instance. By developing 
the chick in an artificial incubator, and 
subjecting the egg to unusual conditions, 
such as shaking it from time to time, var- 
nishing it, exposing it to rapid changes of 
temperature, etc., we can produce mon- 
strosities in all points analogous to those in 
map. 

The changes take place in the earliest 
stages of embryonic life, and are in two di- 
rections: 1, arrest of development; 2, union 


of homologous parts. The former assures 


the permanence of an embryonic condition, 
the latter produces the phenomenon of 
double monsters. By tracing the conditions 
which yield these exaggerations, we may 
distinctly perceive the causes of many of 
the physical peculiarities of man.—Science. 


Prehistoric Ruins in Utah.—‘ In 
Cottonwood Canon, Utah, has been founda 
most interesting series of ruins, This canon 
is but half a mile in length, but is a great 
contrast to the monotonous and low mesa 
and valleys outside. Here, instead of 
stunted sage brush, we find a luxurious 
growth of large, wide-spreading, cotton- 
wood trees, giving delightful shade from 
the hot sun, and beautiful shubbery and 
flowering plants, and cool running water. 
Directly at the west end of the canon, the 
high sandstone cliffs, with a graceful and 
undulating curve on their weathered sur- 
faces, close together abruptly, forming a 
large cavern about one hundred feet from 
the bottom of the canon. In this cave are 
the ruins we are about to describe. From 
their prominent position they command the 
valley; and their curved fronts, cut with 
dozens of port-holes, give the effect of a 
modern fortress. The cavern wus 35 feetin 
height at the front, and 57.6 feet deep, 
forming an excellent stronghold and a per- 
fect shelter. It is only accessible on the 
north, and then only by using the ancient 
footholds, which have been cut in the slant- 
ing sandstone ledge. As many of these have 
been worn away, it is with no little diffi- 
culty that one gains entrance into the cave. 
Directly under the mouth, at the bottom of 
the canon, and almost hidden by the shrub- 
bery, is a large, excellent spring of clear 
cold water, measuring thirty feet across 
and having a depth at the centre of four 
feet. Such a source of water was of extra- 
ordinary importance to the dwellers in the 
cavern. It not only supplied them with 
water but irrigated the cavern for the culti- 
vation of their crops. At the back of the 
cave, water also trickles down the ledge of 
rock, causing a thick growth of hanging 
ferns and creeping vines, adding much to the 
beauty of the place. Judging from the large 
number of port-holes in these ruins, the 
structure was evidently intended as a forti- 
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fication. In one room alone we counted 
twenty-five port-holes. From these, the 
defenders could send their deadly arrows in 
every direction, up or down the canon. 
The front walls of the most prominent 
rooms are all rounded, so that by means of 
the port-holes, the whole canon below could 
be commanded. The entire aspect of the 
cave is of defense and protection rather 
than comfort. The buildings in the north 
end of the cave give perfect illustrations as 
to the methods of roofing, when the build- 
ings did not extend up to the roof of the 
cave. Two heavy beams or rafters were 
laid across the top of the building, parallel 
with each other, as the foundation for the 
roof. Then over these, brush and small 
sticks were laid crosswise to a thickness of 
three inches, and upon this was set a layer 
of adobe mud, about three or fonr inches 
thick, neatly plastered down. These roofs 
still show the finger-marks of the ancient 
builders. Some of these building are two 
stories in height, the upper story being in a 
good stite of preservation, although the 
Imprints and 


floors had fallen through. 
representations of the human hand were 
found in great numbers upon the walls of the 
cave, in red, white, and green paint, some 
so high up on the wails that it would have 


taken a long ladder to reach them. Rude 
picture writings were also found at inter- 
vals in the cave, and along the sides of the 
cliff. By digging in some of the rooms, a 
few neatly worked stone axes and arrow- 
heads, pieces of matting, short sticks with 
balls of pitch on the ends for torches, pieces 
of string and many corn cobs and husks 
were found.”—Jllustrated American. 


The Contagiousness of Lep- 
rosy.—In the Virginia Medical Monthly 
for August is a very interesting paper by 
Dr. J. M. Fort on leprosy in the Orient, and 
its management now and in ancient times. 
He says: ‘‘ Tacitus, a contemporary of the 
Roman Emperor Nero (an Emperor, who, 
in the terrible phrase of Gibbon, ‘ was at 
once a priest, an atheist and a god,’ whose 
very name is a synonym of all that is base, 
brutal and ‘tyrannical), gives us some 
strange stories about this disease and the 
Jews. Among other things, he says, ‘When 
the Hebrews were in bondage in the land 


of the Pharaohs, Bochorus, King of Egypt, 
inquired of the god Jupiter Ammon how 
his kingdom could be freed from the curse 
of leprosy? The god informed him that it 
could oaly be accomplished by expelling the 
whole multitude of Jews,’ whom the gods 
detested. He accounts for the rejection of 
swine’s flesh by the Jews by the belief 
among them that the germs of this malady 
were first introduced into the human system 
by eating the flesh of this animal. In the 
absence of knowledge as to the primary 
origin of this germ, possibly there may be 
more truth in this theory than might, at 
first thought, be supposed. I remember 
having seen but few, if any, cases of this 
Oriental disease in the land of Egypt, not- 
withstanding it is regarded as the land of its 
origin, and three-fourths, if not four-fifths, 
of the population is composed of Ishmael- 
ites and Israelites. It is evident that 
Moses regarded leprosy as an infectious and 
coptagious element, which acted as a 
specific cause in its production, and he 
gave particular directions how to manage 
the patients, and also how to destroy the 
germs of the disease when found in the 
garments, bedding, etc. Moses did not 
have to instruct his followers in the process 
of ‘germ culture,’ nor in the use of the 
microscope. Toany objectors to this state- 
ment we would say that it is known thatthe 
ancient Egyptians not only had magnifying 
glasses, but knew how to use them. Recent 
excavations in this land of revelations have 
rescued from their rocky prisons specimens 
of glass work which could not have been 
manufactured without the aid of very 
powerful magnifying glasses. The beauty 
and delicacy of some of these specimens 
can only be appreciated when viewed 
through glasses of very high power. 
Venetian glass manufacturers confess some 
of this work to be superior to anything 
known tothem, nor can it be duplicated by 
any workman or artist at the present time. 
Many of these specimens of a ‘lost art’ 
have lain buried in mummy shafts or the 
mastabas of the queens of Egypt, who have 
lived, reigned and been royally buried 
hundreds, if not thousands, of years before 
Moses was born. The history of Egypt is 
engraven upon stone, and from it we learn 
that the ancient Egyptians were the most 
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refined, cultivated and enlightened people 
then upon the earth, and it is probable that 
Moses and King Rameses II. went to school 
together, for this King, the great Sesostris 
of history, was brother tc Thurmuthis, who 
found Moses in the bulrushes when she 
came down to the river to bathe. We are 
told that Moses was learned in all the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians, and there was at 
Heliopolis, at that time—and long prior to 
that time—an institution fully equipped 
with all necessary educational facilities, 
which continued in existence even down to 
the days of Galen. It was here Plato 
‘studied philosophy ; here Herodotus com- 
posed at least a part of his wonderful his- 
tory; here Eudorus learned astronomy, 
which in after years he so successfully 
‘taught in Athens. So it will not do to say 
that this learned man Moses was not fa- 
miliar with the microscope. All that re- 
‘mains of Heliopolis, where this grand old 
‘university stood,and where once stood one 
-of the grandest temples in all that land of 
ittemples—a temple which was surpassed in 
magnitude, beauty and magnificence, only 
perhaps by the temple of Karnak at Thebes 
and the temple of Ptah at Memphis—are 
only the foundation walls of the old temple 
and onelonely obelisk,the oldest now known. 
‘This old monument-was at one time one of 
a group, which stood in front of the temple 
in the land of Goshen, but now they are 
-scattered—one in Constantinople, one in 
Paris, one in London, two in Rome and one 
in New York. 

Returning to leprosy, if the reader will 
turn to the thirteenth chapter of Leviticus, 
he will find a wonderfully full and accurate 
account of this old malady. Moses gives 
‘these directions for the management of the 
cases: First, the patient must be separated 
and quarantined; the infectious garments 
must be cleaned or destroyed by fire ; the 
infected house must not be occupied until 
the infectious spots have been removed, and 
the germs destroyed by scraping the walls, 
replastering, or, if necessary, removing 
part of the stone and replacing it with new. 
We learn from all this that leprosy, at that 
remote period, was considered as a disease 
originating from and as being propagated 
‘by a materies morbi, and that this infec- 
itious matter, germs or micro-organism, in- 


creased by multiplication so rapidly and to 
such an extent that its presence and locality 
in garments, bedding, and even on stone 
walls, could be detected by the unaided 
eye; and further, that these ancient people 
used the most reliable agents known to the 
profession now to prevent itsspread among 
the people, namely, isolation; washings or 
thorough asepsis, and destruction of in- 
fected material by fire. The credit of 
demonstrating the germ origin of many 
now-recognized specific diseases is accorded 
to modern microscopists, but side by side 
with the account given of leprosy by Moses, 
one certainly must question whether the 
germ theory of certain diseases is of ancient 
or modern origin. The condition of the 
lepers in the East now is most pitiable. As 
in olden times, they are driven without the 
city walls of the towns and cities, but, im-- 
pelled by hunger and want, they gather 
along the thoroughfares to beg from the 
passing strangers. The natives are d2af to 
their cries, and shun them like vipers. At 
nightfall they seek shelter from the heavy 
dews and chilling winds of night by crawl- 
ing into the bare walls of quarters prepared 
for them in the suburbs of the cities or 


. towns, or repair to some neighboring cart, 


or find shelter within the sepulchral walls 
of mastabas (burial houses). In Jerusalem 
and Damascus the government of Turkey 
has provided lepers’ hospitals. These com- 
prise house-room, sheepskin or straw pal- 
lets, a scant supply of coarse food, and 
medical attendance, which really amounts 
to nothing. No provision is made for the 
patients, except so long as they stay in the 
hospital, and notwithstanding that the peo- 
ple believe the disease to be contagious, 
they throw no quarantine restraints around 
the lepers other than prohibiting them from 
entering within the city walls. Another 
peculiar feature is that, although leprosy is 
recognized in the Orient as being mainly 
propagated and kept alive through heredity, 
lepers are allowed to marry and intermarry, 
and live in concubinage without any re- 
straint. The offspring of a leper may be a 
fine, healthy-looking child, and remain so 
an indefinite length of time; so, as girls 
marry in that country at ten and twelve 
years of age, an Arab gentleman may igno- 
rantly add a wife to his harem in whose 
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system are the seeds or germs of this de- 
vastating disease. These Arabs are a mar- 
rying people. They have no laws pertain- 
ing to marriage and divorce other than 
those set forth by Mohammed in the Koran, 
which allows every man to have four wives 
atatime. These form the nucleus of a ha- 
rem, to which he may add as many concu- 
bines as fancy, inclination or ability to 
maintain may dictate. Aside from the ar- 
ticle of provender for the harem (which in- 
cludes the lord’s wives and donkeys), it is 


not an expensive institution, forin the main 
the wardrobe of the ladies consists of loose 
cotton gowns, an old shawl, worn over the 
head, and the veil, which is regarded as 
most important, toscreen the comely faces 
from any impertinent gaze. Just a little 
more about the lepers—they, in addition to 
living in extreme want, are treated and re- 
garded as outcasts in every sense of the 
word; they are ostracized, shunned, de- 
spised, and pronounced and regarded as 
unclean, and beneath the brute.” 
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THE LABOR DISORDERS. 

In our discussion of the disposal of 
the American criminal in previous 
numbers, the injustice of employing 
convicts in such a manner as to make 
them competitors with the honest and 
free workman has been indicated. At 
this moment we have a striking, if not 
menacing example of what such com- 
petition is productive, in the miners out- 
break at Coal Creek, East Tennessee. 
It is not in our mind to defend any 
men or body of men for a flagrant viola- 
tion of law, but humanity and reason 
will take into account the provoking 
causes of their action, however lawless 
its ultimate outcome. Themining class, 
as a rule,is not made up of well de- 
deloped men, on either the intellectual 


or moral side. They are sturdy, rude 


fellows, with passions and appetites: 
readily susceptible to excitement, and it 
is to be expected that when they find 
that their earnings in a toilsome andi 
hard vocation sustain a material reduc~ 
tion because the State permits criminals 
to be farmed out to contractors, who 
work them in prison dress in close. 
neighborhood to themselves, it is but: 
natural that in their exasperation they 
should exceed the bounds of reason in 
attempting to suppress such unfairness. 
and oppression by force. 

It is the paramount duty of a State to 
protect its working people; whatever 
may be the class of industry in which 
they are engaged, it should insist upon 
their full rights and privileges as against 
any individual or organization that 
shall undertake to obtain advantages at. 
their expense and injury. In the East 
Tennessee trouble there were added to 
the discrimination made against the 
miners, under cover of law, the humilia- 
tion of being compelled to work as it 
were by the side of convicted felons, 
who had no voice either in the charac- 
ter of their emplcyment or in the 
wages of their labor. 

Comparing the railroad strike at 
Buffalo with the affair in East Tennessee, 
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the railroad hands did not have a tithe 
of the cause the coal creek miners had 
for their outbreak, and so far as civil 
law is concerned, were much greater 
offenders. It is certainly a most brutal 
way of seeking to obtain their ends for 
men to destroy a great quantity of 
valuable property, and to act the part 
of the ruffian toward other men who 
have the right to do as they please with 
their time and muscular energy if 
exercised in useful directions. If the 
State authorities are not fair in the 
adjustment of the right of the working 
man in their relation to the employers 
and capital to-day, destructive and law- 
less conduct will not promote a per- 
manent and satisfactory settlement. 
The true way to reach the best result 
is through harmonious co operation on 
the part of the workmen and employers, 
in the open and free discussion of their 
respective rights and duties as members 
of one and the same great family, and 
as citizens of the same great community 
and nation. It is too much the habit or 
tendency of the well-to-do and employ- 
ing class in this country to forget that 
the principles at the basis of republican 
law, regard all men equal in right and 
privilege. These principles are often 
forgotten in practice, by not only the 
strong but also by the weak in our com- 
munity, although they are taught to 
the children of the people in the pub- 
lic schools, and the drift of education is 
toward qualifying the poorest to assert 
his right as an individual and a man to 
equal consideration with the richest. 
But aside from the political aspect of 
the subject there are the humanity and 
the duty involved in it that makes it 
incumbent upon those who are stron- 


ger, by reason of the incidents of fortune, 
to be kind and considerate in their deal- 
ings with their weaker, because poor 
and perhaps less educated brothers, to 
be less self-seeking and gratifying, and 
more appreciative of the fact that the 
promotion of the welfare of those who 
perform the tasks of labor, who hew the 
wood and carry the water, is but the 
promotion of the general weal and their 
own betterment. The rule by the iron 
hand on one side, and the resort to 
violence and disregard of law, in the 
hope to secure much desired advan- 
tages,on the other, is unhappy in its re- 
sults to the community, and must be 
deplored by every candid observer. 

i aaadacen ibd cionstenes 
SUBJECT AND ITS CORRELA- 

TIVES. 

THIS magazine has been, and is speci- 
ally, entirely devoted to man; all its 
study and teaching affect the individual 
society secondarily. Its 
its readers—men and 


OUR 


primarily, 
aim is to lead 
women, old or young—to examine their 
own being, and learn from it what they 
have in common with the world, and 
how, as subjectsof law, mental, psycho- 
logical, they may attain their proper 
level in the sphere of human achieve- 
ment, and so fill out the measure of their 
capability in accordance with creative 
design. 

‘*Oh happiness! our being’s end and 
aim,” cries the poet. But how indefinite 
and vague the notion of happiness, un- 
less one has a certain perception of the 
means by which happiness is to be 
secured. How indefinite, indeed, the 
action of the seeker after happiness, un- 
less he has grasped the significance of 
the term happiness, and understands 
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that it bears a certain varying relation 
to every individual, and that there is no 
standard by which all may be governed 
in their expectation or hope of its realiza- 
tion. 

‘* Rast,” cries the weary toiler—‘‘rest.” 
He yearns for the time when he can lay 
the armor of industry and patient en- 
durance off, and betake himself to a re- 
treat where the environment invites 
repose, indolence, comfort. He igno- 
rantly thinks that a careless, easy, in- 
different life will give him the longed 
for rest. But no. The great German 
philosopher saw clearly in his admoni- 
tion (aptly transcribed by the Scottish 
poet): 

** Rest is not quitting this busy career ; 
Rest is the fitting of self to the sphere.” 

This contains much of the genius of 
phrenological instruction. Fitness for 
one’s sphere involves the usefulness, 
success, happiness and rest of the man 
and the woman, and this again in the 


larger sense involves the general ad- 
vancement of society, the aggregated 
Here and there are persons 
who appear to think that by their single 
evolution, aggrandizement and brilliant 
capability, they will elevate the general 
average of the community. They blaze 


individual. 


for a time, are gone, forgotten. For 
self their effort mainly, and their self- 
ishness reflecis not impulses for the 
‘higher self-good in others, but rather an 
unhealthy ambition or envy that results 
in moral degeneration. We have the im- 
pression that one objection that had a 
great influence for a long time in the 
early days of the phrenological depart- 
ure, was that its principles compelled 
men to give up their old, personal, 
selfish modes of thinking and seeing, 


and to regard themselves of but a com- 
mon type--all made on the same plan, 
and subject to the same natural laws. 
Thus to realize the benefit of the intelli- 
gence and capacity that the new philo- 
sophy would afford, they must be 
modest and earnest workers, obedient 
to the mandates of reason and patient in 
endeavor, willing to bear that in the 
end their souls were enlarged. The 
principles of this philosophy of Gall 
are liberal, recognizing no aristocracy 
of mind, no assumption of autocracy, 
but only breadth, magnanimity, philan- 
thropy and sincerity as indispensable to 
growth. Capability in goodness means 
capability in greatness, and the love of 
one's neighbor as oneself is a leading 
article in its creed. 

If we look over the arena of mental, 
psychological, physiological science to- 
day, in the spirit of candor we can not 
but note how the genius of Gall and 
Spurzheim has stamped its modes of 
action and development. 

In Germany, France, Italy, England 
and our own country are many students 
and observers walking in related fields of 
mind expression and mind function. To 
one who looks upon this field of busy 
men with aclue to the meaning of their 
activity, it is striking how close they are 
to each other It is mind and brain or 
brain and mind that interests each and 
all, yet their departments are respect- 
ively distinct. 

In Germany, Benedikt, Hitzig, Schiff, 
Nothnagel, Munk; in France, Charcot, 
Manouvrier, Tarde, Luys, Dupuy, De- 
launey, Richet; in Italy, Lombroso, 
Garofalo, Mantogazza; in England, 
Ferrier, Gowers, Galton ; in America, 
Hughes, Buttolph, Hall, Sanford, 
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Schurman, and then that large class of 
men in all these countries, who stand 
prominent in their field of advanced 
Phrenology, and all are in their respec- 
tive channels working over the same 
wonderful structure and seeking to un- 
ravel the secrets of its function. They 
constitute a great guild that should be, 
and tends to be, co-operative and har- 
monious; the majesty of the subject 
that fills their contemplation and em- 
ploys more or less their hands, compels 
respect for each other, for all, indeed, 
who in sincerity are laboring to know 
the truth. 


——s0oe____ 


WHITTIER—CURTIS. 


= WITHIN a brief interval of each other 
these two representatives of the best 
class of American literary workers 
passed away--the one at the ripe age 
of eighty-five, the other not yet seventy, 
and still as masterful in wielding the 
pen as in earlier days. Society has lost 
much by the death of these men. They 
belonged to a rank of writers of whom 
very few are left. Anold regime, high- 
ly educated, refined, delicate, classical, 
with which present mannerisms and 
methods in literature and journalism 
have little sympathy. This is the case, 
especially with George William Curtis. 
He sought to keep the level of thought 
and style well up. His language was 
lofty in tone ; his sentiment scrupulous 
in its application and direct in its ex- 
pression. Whether the topic of con- 
sideration were social or political, he 
adhered to a standard that wasvalways 
of unquestionable nobility and purity. 
Coarseness, diatribe were 
foreign to his thought, yet few of his 
contempories could boast so keen a wit, 


inuendo, 


so fine a humor. He had the courage 
of his convictions, and no one, whether 
friend or opponent, found his expres- 
sions of uncertain sound or meaning. 
John Greenleaf Whitter will have 
many to mourn his departure. Patriot, 
reformer, poet, his philanthropy shone 
in every action. He loved his fellow- 
men, and especially did he love the 
poor, unfortunate and oppressed. His 
poetry, perhaps the most distinctively 
of a type that may be named American, 
is pervaded with kindness, and sympa- 
thy, while its title to high consideration 
as verse, is beyond dispute. Like 
Curtis, as a prose writer, Whittier as 
a writer of poetry, iswarmly esteemed 
by the English reading public across 
the broad Atlantic. 
has deeper place in the affection of 
people as a whole, because his songs 
appeal to the heart, and awaken sen- 
timents entertained by a general hu- 


Perhaps the latter 


manity. 

In the home circle of those genera- 
tions of Americans that can claim to be 
contemporary with Whittier, his musi- 
cal verse is treasured because so full of 
the life and character that belong to 
true American character; that spirit 
gleams through the lines that gave so 
much of charm to New England and 
American life generally in the first half 
of this century. The culture of Curtis 
partook somewhat of characteristics 
found in the best walks of English 
literature a generation ago ; but Whit- 
tier’s was a true home product, not so 
polished as the other’s, but as refined, 
as delicate, and, on the humanity side, 
more tender. He could speak forcibly, 


even fiercely at times when his 


great heart was stirred by wrong doing; 
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and his sympathy poured out in an 
unstanchable stream for the sufferer of 
the wrong. 


Few men have left so 


lofty, so pure a record after eighty-five 
years of living as the Hermit of Ames~ 
bury. 











ASR Me Heir oem es 





{ fur {a respondents, 


Questions or ‘“‘GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WI\L 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Aways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. Some correspondents 
Sorget to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their ful 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor by name will also receive his early 
attention. 





Sprvat Disgaszes—E. S. L.—The treat- 
ment must depend upon the nature of the 
disorder. We are in favor of properly ap- 
plied baths, electricity, massage and other 
hygienic methods. There are sanitariums 
in different parts of the country where you 
can find treatment of the kind mentioned. 
Some of these are noted in the advertising 
department of the PHRENoLOGICAL, to which 
we refer the inquirer. 

Toe Deemine Case—F. E. C.—An oc- 
casional correspondent, who lives in the 
. far-away land of Australia, writes of the 
murderer who was lately executed in that 
country as having low, base characteristics, 
intimating in head, neck and hands pe- 
culiarities deemed peculiar to criminals or 
persons of criminal tendencies by those 
anthropologists who give attention to that 
class of mankind. Whether or not all this 
comes out in the manner of post hoc, or be- 
cause Deeming was a great criminal, we 
shall not say, but certainly most of what we 


have seen of his head and face and genera} 
physiognomy intimates a character far 
from attractive or creditable. 


Tue Zgatous Sxexton—J. C. D.—You 
may send your views on human nature, as 
you have met with it in your church and 
other connections. We think that you 
are rather severe on ministers, especially 
with so strong a profession of religious 
faith. Are you not a little prejudiced 
against learned men? Do you quite under- 
stand that culture broadens the intellectual 
range of consideration, and makes a person 
regard many common things in a very dif- 
ferent light from the plain, practical, un- 
lettered man. A liberally educated, well- 
cultured mind has a sensitiveness to condi- 
tions and phases thatare entirely beyond 
the ordinary intellect. Its sphere is so much 
above the common plane that its expression 
may not be understood at all, and seems to 
be out of keeping with that of the ordinary 
mind, and that in reference to topics deemed 
of every-day account. It would be well for 
both classes of mind to appreciate this fact, 
and adapt their language and conduct tothe 
situation in which they are brought to- 
gether. Let us hear from you in the line of 
your suggestion. 


Hypnotism AND ReEtatep Topics.— One of 
our correspondents desires to be placed in 
communication with those who have made 
a study of hypnotism (human magnetism), 
and also diseases affecting personality and 
attention.* If any of our readers have been 
interested in these matters sufficiently to 
make them the subject of investigation, we 
should be glad to hear from them, and be 
the medium by which our correspondent 
shall attain his end. 


Harr anp Contacion—J. B.—That germs 
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of malignant disease may be carried in the 
hair is beyond question. It has occurred 
too often, and careful physicians are partic- 
ular to disinfect hair and beard as well as 
their clothing, hands, etc., when in atten- 
dance upon patients with infectious or con- 
tagiousdisease. A physician of some repu- 
tation carried the germs of diphtheria to his 
own home in his beard, and so lost a dear 
little daughter, who was accustomed to 
welcome him in entering the house with a 
kiss and embraces. It is important that the 
head be kept clean, especially at a time 
when any infectious malady is known to be 
prevalent or threatens to become epidemic. 
One who has spent much of his time at 
quarantine, said that a person whose head 
was thoroughly washed every day, rarely 
ever took contagious diseases, but when 
the hair was allowed to become dirty and 
matted, it was hardly possible to escape 
infection. Some people of education and 
good social position are negligent with 
regard to their hair, rarely cleaning it with 
water and good soap, which should be done 
as often as once a week. Brushing is not 
sufficient. After washing the hair (and 
beard, if one wears that manly decoration), 
it should be thoroughly dried with a soft 
towel, and combed freely out, to assist the 
drying process, and so avoid matting. The 
process is hygienic every way, and may 
afford much relief to those suffering with 
head trouble, neuralgia, catarrh, etc. 














Fy aba They Sap. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter 
est ; the writer's personat views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred 


——— ——- 





Is The Race Advancing ?—1 ask 
this question mentally every day. Amidall 
the new theories, wonderful discoveries in 
science, religion, locomotion, medicine, new 
methods in all,electricity harnessed to every- 
thing almost—with all these new appliances 
I vainly seek the higher development of the 
race, that, after all, seems going back to 
childhood in its clamor for amusements-- 
somethingfunny. Wemustlaugh. Child- 
hood must be amused. One of the hardest 


things perhaps, to parents, teachers, nurses, 
is this exaction of children, from babyhood 
almost. 

Anything that requires thought, serious 
reflection, is not to be thought of or ex- 
pected; only keep them amused, and all 
goes well, and we do not complain—they 
are children. But when we hear adults, 
strong men of all ages, women with gray 
hair, rushing hither and yon in search of 
excitement, amusements, something to 
drown thought, we may well ask where is 
the development ? 

Who are the popular authors: the most 
successful in disposing of their produc- 
tions at the present day? Every one can 
see they are the ones who can raise a laugh, 
who, their admirers say, ‘‘ are too funny for 
anything.” 

Our Puritan fathers, bless them, kept 
straight along, though menaced by Indians, 
often almost fasting from short crops, sick- 
ness in the colony, death decimating their 
numbers, yet how patiently and nobly they 
beld on their way, making their duties their 
pleasures, never complaining that “‘life was 
not worth living.” And with no humorist 
to write for them and no caterers to their 
amusements. 

I confess to a great sympathy with the 
honest Scotchman, who, when his attention 
was directed to laughing Jennie, who was 
sweeping by in the dance, and told by his 
companion of her sweet temper, replied, 
“Aye, aye mon, but gie me the woman 
that it don’t take a fiddle to sweeten.” 

I wish I could say that the world alone 
cries out for amusements, but what shall be 
said when the Church enters the ‘‘swim ” 
—a fitting society word at least—and deals 
out the Gospel in homeopathic doses, with 
big lumps of sugar thrown in by way of 
‘*‘ entertainments,”’ ‘‘crazy teas,” theatri- 
cals, etc. One is forced to cry out with the 
wise man, ‘‘I said of laughter it is mad, 
and of mirth what doeth it?” here at 
least. 

And after all, this serious, solemn life 
goes on just the same. Sickness, accidents, 
losses, death—and these amusements have 
no power to cover up or abate one iota of 
their poignancy. Ina noble poem written 
by Fanny Kemble Butler, and read by me 
toa graduating class of a seminary at Lenox, 
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Mass., is given the truest definition of life, 
to my mind. I quote the closing lines : 

** Life is before ye; from the fated road 

Yecan not. Then take ye up the load— 

Not yours to tread, or leave the treacherous way; 
Ye must go o’er it, meet ye what ye may, 

What though the brightness dies, the glory fade, 
The splendor die! Oh, out of these is made 

The awful life that to your trust is given, 
Children of God, inheritors of heaven, 

Mourn not the perisbing of earth's fair joys, 

Ye were ordained to do, not to enjoy, 

To suffer, which is better than to dare; 

A holy burden is this life ye bear. 

Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly; 

Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly.” 

‘*Steadfastly!” Yes, that is a fitting word 
to close this article with. More steadfast- 
ness of purpose under discouragements, or 
when all seems to go wrong, instead of fly- 
ing to amusements for help, would go far 
toward keeping this generation from utter 
childishness. COUSIN CONSTANCE. 

a 
PERSONAL. 

J. F. LeMaistre, who recently celebra- 
ted the 108 anniversary of his birth at 
Brighton, Vt., is one of the oldest men in 
New England. He was born on the Isle of 
Jersey in 1784. When fifteen years old he 
came to this continent, settling for a time 
in Quebec. The old gentleman still pos- 
sesses all his facuities, and enjoys life more 
than many & younger man. 

Mrs. Mary B. Wittarp, mother of Miss 
Frances E. Willard, died at her home, in 
Evanston, Il)., on Sunday last, aged eighty- 
eight years. She had acquired reputation, 
and the respect of society many years ago 
in the East as an educator of young women, 
and was earnest for their enjoyment of the 
best facilities for mental development. 

A oonTRIVANOE has been introduced by 
Mrs. Harriet M. Plumb, of New York, for 
keeping cars supplied with fresh air with- 
out the annoyance of cinders. The new 
patent has been in use for some weeks on 
local trains between San Francisco and 
Oakland, Cal., and is very satisfactory. 
Some of our Eastern roads would do well to 
adopt the invention or something kindred. 








WISDOM. 


* Thou must be true thyselt 
If thou the truth would teach.”’ 


Ir is a way of calling a man a fool when 


no heed is given to what he says.— 
L’ Estrange. 

Nong are lost if they do not give them- 
selves up for lost, and so are discouraged 
from repentance.—Chrysostom. 


Hard may be burdens bore, 
Though friends would fair unbind them, 
Mlarder are crosses worn 
here none save God can find them. 


MankivypD is always happier for having 
been made bappy. If you make them 
happy now you will make thrice happy 
twenty years hence in the memory of it.— 
Sydney Smith. 

Many people would be economical if they 
knew how. It is an art to practice econ- 
omy ; todo it well one must know the art. 
All can have it if they will. It is an arith- 
metical art; it is the conclusion of num- 
bers. 





MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men.” 


‘* JAKEY, my son,”’ said Moses, ‘‘ dake 
longer stebs, und you von’t vear out your 
shoes so quick.” 

WHEN & man goes wrong, ‘There is 
always a woman at the bottom of it.” When 
& man goes right, we never hear that there 
is a woman at the top of it; but there is.— 
Galveston News. 

Son — ‘Say, pa!” Father — ‘‘ Well!” 
“Is a vessel a boat?” “ Yes.” ‘Say, pa!” 
** What is it?’ ‘‘ What kind of a boat isa 
blood-vessel?” ‘‘It’sa lifeboat. Now run 
away to bed.” 

















In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis. 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
me for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invii to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. , 





Tue Srep-By-Step Primer, in Burnz Pro- 
nouncing Print. By Eliza Boardman 
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Burnz, teacher of phonetics, etc. New 
York. 

This lady author has been for many years 
one of the most indefatigable workers in the 
country for the improvement of English 
orthography. Her teaching and writing on 
shorthand methods and the subject of 
phonetic spelling are widely known, and 
her new book, designed for use in primary 
schools, is worthy serious notice. The 
plan it illustrates is quite unlike any other 
with which we are acquainted. 

The lessons are made very plain, the type 
is Jarge and clear, and the pictures are 
numerous and appropriate. Quoting from 
the introduction: 

‘‘The Step-by-Step Primer is so aranged 
that a little child or a foreigner can learn to 
read from it easily, through analogy and by 
the use of reason. The pronunciation of 
each word is shown on the printed face, 
without at all changing the common spell- 
ing. lt takes as a basis the Anglo-Ameri- 
can alphabet of forty-two letters, or combi- 
nation of letters, each of which denotes an 
elementary sound of the language. There 
are no new letters, but the long vowel 
sounds are denoted by the marked letters 
foundin Webster’s dictionary. An unmarked 
vowel letter always stands for the short 
sound. When letters in a printed word are 
silent—that is, really useless—they are put 
in hair line type. If a letter is perversely 
used, its true sound is indicated by a small 
type placed below. By these devices, the 
exact pronunciation of words is made ap- 
parent to the eye, while the spelling remains 
unchanged.” 

In this Primer, directions are given how 
to place the organs of speech in position to 
produce exact sounds, so that it is adapted 
for training foreigners into an accurate 
enunciation of English. The pronouncing 
print would be suitable in the text ofsimple 
books of conversation for foreigners who 
are learning English: also for printing the 
Bible and other books used by missiona- 
ries. 

Tue Crownine Srv or THE AG. By Brevard 
D. Sinclair. Member of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
etc., 16mo, pp. 94. From Scriptural Tract 
Repository, Boston and London. 

This declaration against a certain grow- 


ing tendency in American society to dis- 
courage not merely large families, but even 
maternity, comes from a most reputable 
source and is a most forcefal moral argu- 
ment. Its bearing on the highest interests 
of our society is most emphatic. 

The book is a development of a sermon 
by the reverend author on the perversion of 
marriage, the attention which the sermon 
received leading to the préparation of the 
book for circulation among our people. A 
single quotation must suffice to show the 
spirit of the minister who so boldly stands 
up in the defence of Christian marriage and 
the rights of offspring, viz.: ‘‘ The preven- 
tion of offspring is pre-eminently the sin of 
New England, it is becoming the national 
sin of America, and if it is not checked, it 
will sooner or later be an irremediable ca- 
lamity. This sin has its roots in a low and 
perverted idea of marriage and is fostered 
by false standards of modesty.” 

There are influences enough among us, 
God knows, for the moral asphyxiation of 
the people, but to have the atmosphere of a 
community further polluted by afoul stream 
of vicious opposition to a natural and divine 
ordinance, a stream, too, coming from those 
who should set the model of domestic life 
and conduct, it marks a most shameful and 
devilish degeneracy of sentiment. 
RHYTHMICAL GYMNASTICS : VOOAL AND Pays- 

10aL. By Mary 8S. Thompson. Edgar 

S. Werner, Publisher, New York. Pp. 

127. Cloth, net $1.00. 

For a small treatise on a subject that is 
growing in interest among educated classes, 
this is well adapted to the purpose indicated 
in the title. In some respects, the views 
advanced have the quality of newness, 
although in principle there is nothing that 
the physiologist would call original. 

The author was formerly first assistant to 
Prof. Monroe, in the Boston University 
School of Oratory, and is now teacter of 
elocution in New York schools. Hence she 
writes from the best point of view—that of 
much experience. 

One of the special features of the book is 
a complete set of breathing exercises, 
comprising muscular development, rhythmi- 
cal breathing accompanied by music. The 
vowel and consonant exercises impart, 
automatically, that nice muscular adjust- 
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ment of the organs of phonation, essential 

to the proper pronunciation of language. 

Another special feature is the study of bird 

notes with their musical scores. The author 

insists on the use of stringed instruménts 
for the special training of the ear, so as to 
improve the quality of tone. 

In this, we are inclined to agree with her, 
because of the finer quality of tone obtain- 
able from well adjusted strings, and also 
because of the more distinct marking of 
time and cadence. The hygienic sugges- 
tions are, for the most part, excellent, it is 
unnecessary to add; but the advice of using 
belladonna to those affected with a head 
cold, we can not approve, as uncertain sug- 
gestions relating to employing a powerful 
poison by one unintelligenton the subject of 
medicine, are more likely to prove danger- 
ous than helpful. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

An OperatinGc Taste. For general and 
gyneological surgery. Adapted to give 
the Trendelenburg posture. By Clement 
Cleveland, M.D., Attending Surgeon 


Woman’s Hospital, New York City. A 
very strong commendation of the inclined 
position for abdominal surgery, and the 
description of what appears to be a 
simple and easily adjusted table for the 
purpose. 


Sonoot Savines Banks. By Sara Lousia 
Oberholtzer, is a paper submitted to the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. In this it is shown how 
the system has worked ina large num- 
ber of public schools, East and West, the 
results being in most instances very sur- 
prising. As a method of cultivating 
economy and discretion in children, re- 
garding the employment of their allow- 
ances of money, it is certainly efficacious. 


Tue Revicion or Humanity. A Philosophy 
of Life. By J. Lem Benwell. Published 
at office of the Freethinkers Magazine, 
Buffalo, N. Y 


GovuLp’s INDEPENDENT CoursE oF LEOTURES 
AND SEANOES. Prospectus—Army and 
Navy Hall, Cleveland, O. 
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